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INTRODUCTION 


BY 
ALEXANDER KORDA 


ALTHOUGH the cinematograph film has been claimed 
as the greatest invention since the introduction of 
printing, and although it is certainly the most 
powerful and convincing medium for the diffusion 
of knowledge and ideas, none the less we still need 
books, journals and pamphlets. Nothing can be so 
effective and memorable in teaching than a good 
instructional film, but the mass of education must 
still go on by means of the spoken and printed word. 

As yet there is no recognised procedure of instruc- 
tion in filmcraft. Individual studios may train new 
craftsmen by giving them the opportunity to work 
side by side with experienced technicians, but mainly 
they must be left to learn by observation. This is a 
lengthy process, but failing a central organisation 
for the purpose, it is the most that we can do. In 
preparing himself for this opportunity, the student 
cannot do better than to learn the rudiments of 
filmcraft by joining an amateur cine society. I have 
watched the work of amateurs closely and believe, 
as Mr. Adrian Brunel does, that here lies the most 
hopeful field for recruits to the film studio. 

With his first book, Filmcraft, Mr. Brunel per- 
formed a service to film production; it is still the 
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most authoritative and lucid exposition of cinematic 
art, and it has the additional merit of being witty. 
In his new work he takes the student further and 
with the same gentle and happy encouragement. 
His advice is always stimulating and practical. 

At a time when Mr. Brunel was making a series 
of satirical films, he was described as the “Leacock 
of the Screen”. Although he has apparently aban- 
doned that role, the description seems prophetic; 
Stephen Leacock is a Professor of McGill University 
and Adrian Brunel is rapidly qualifying for a Chair 
of Cinematography. 


TECHNIQUE 


Tue role of prophet is a dangerous one, especially 
in anything so fast-changing as films, and words 
have a tactless habit of winging their way back from 
the past and confronting one with an idiotic grin. 
Although I am of too cautious a nature to venture 
into the realms of prophecy except now and again, 
still I do remember saying, writing and repeating 
my belief that one of these days a genius would 
arise from amongst the ranks of the amateurs and 
show us professionals where to get off. My prophecy 
has not yet come to pass, but already I see some 
small figures on the horizon who in a few years’ 
time may assume giant proportions. Small figures 
on horizons are always portentous. I feel that my 
faith in the amateur is being justified and that it will 
not be long before a little child amongst them will 
lead the professionals to a land of milk and honey. 
We shall like that. 

In spite of the great strides made by individual 
amateur filmcraftsmen, the vast majority of amateurs 
have not yet realised the importance of mastering 
the technique of their medium—you can hardly 
expect them to, these early days, and I can only be 
surprised that so many know so much. Few have 
really mastered it, and certainly no amateur unit 
has done so as a team; many individuals have got 
the hang of it, but they still need to go on learning 
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and practising until they have conquered it to such 
an extent that it comes to them as naturally and as 
instinctively as breathing. That must be done. It 
is like learning to sing: you go on day after day with 
your lessons and your practising, and then suddenly 
you find you have “‘placed” your voice; but next 
day you will backslide—you have yet to fix your 
voice so that it is placed for ever and so that you can 
forget about voice production and really sing. 

The mastery and practice of the technique of 
filmcraft until it becomes automatic is like breathing; 
it must be easy, regular, smooth, unnoticed. When 
this has been achieved, you can begin your Yogi 
exercises and breathe through your ears or what- 
ever it is these well-controlled people do. 

I once knew a well-known still photographer who 
reached an eminent position amongst “camera 
portraitists’ by reason of his originality. He ex- 
plained to me how simple it was. “I don’t really 
know much about the technique of photography, 
but I employ a first-rate fellow who does. When I 
have taken a portrait according to all his canonical 
laws, I then take it again, breaking all the rules. 
Sometimes the result is a masterpiece.” And often, 
I may add, it was not. 

I do not suggest that this perverse and haphazard 
method is one to be advocated above all others, but 
it undoubtedly has much to recommend it, for it is 
bold and adventurous. (It would have been more 
impressive if my friend had actually been a master 
of his technique himself.) There is a great deal of 
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“trial and error’’ in filmcraft, as in other arts—even 
a master amongst painters will make many sketches 
before he paints his picture—and some enterprising 
cameraman many years ago must have said, “‘Let’s 
turn this scene backwards and see what it looks like!”’ 

Many great painters have shocked the critics of 
their time by their apparent failure to grasp the 
conventional laws of their art. They were told that 
their work was out of drawing and that no figure 
or landscape was ever that colour. ‘These painters 
would have either agreed with a tolerant smile, or 
have replied emphatically, “Well, anyhow, that’s 
how I see it.”” Just perverse and complacent, 
thought the critics—but time would show. Then 
time did show, and these painters were acknowledged 
amongst the greatest; it was seen that they were not 
ignorant of the technique of their art but that they 
had mastered it, that they had even gone beyond it and 
that they had created a fresh method of interpretation. 
Like Opie, they had mixed their paints with brains. 

To sum up. Before you can do anything really 
good and approaching great, you must get this 
technique business over and work it well into your 
blood. It’s no good feeling you have great ideas if 
you cannot present them intelligibly; it’s just too 
bad if, having a great design for a grand piece of 
architecture, the house falls down. So do not be 
impatient; learn everything you can about the 
technique of making pictures, from editing down- 
wards, and practise, practise and again practise. 
It’s nice work if you can get it. 


FRESH GROUND 


One of the best-made student film productions I 
have seen was a conventional apache story in a 
pseudo-French setting. It was a fine effort from 
many points of view—much ingenuity was expended 
on everything, from the equipping of the studio to 
the cutting of the film—but it meant nothing, for it 
had no soul. The subject was just ordinary; it had 
no message or meaning and it did nothing to us. 
We admired the cunning dexterity of every one 
concerned and we agreed that the cutting was away 
above the average, but it left no permanent impres- 
sion. It was just another “entertainment” subject 
without being particularly entertaining. 

Think back on the films you have made and I 
fancy you will find that this criticism can be applied 
to most of them—they did not mean anything, they 
did not stimulate in any way or uplift for a moment. 

Some big chief of American picture production 
once said, “‘It has been our policy to send our patrons 
away from our pictures feeling good. That is not 
enough—we must now send them away feeling 
great.’ For a commercial producer who has made 
millions out of pictures this startling statement sounds 
something like crazy idealism, for the majority of 
our panjandrums declare that the only function of 
the commercial picture is to try to amuse. But they 
are wrong—the main purpose certainly is to amuse, 
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but it should also be to instruct, uplift and stimulate, 
if the picture is to satisfy an audience and be 
remembered and recommended. Without these 
qualities it is merely a transient drug—unless it is 
sheer comedy, when it becomes a tonic and as such 
justifies its existence. 

Professional pictures are made for profit and for 
nothing else, yet modicums of “ideals”? and “up- 
lift’’, if they are definitely dramatic in their treat- 
ment, are proved to be commercial assets. If the 
professional finds this, there is still less excuse for 
amateurs making pictures without purpose and 
theme; in fact, they are in a privileged position, for 
amateurs can afford to experiment and show us the 
way to better things. 

Personally, I would recommend a bold policy; 
I would suggest your tackling any of the burning 
topics of the moment, and I do not see that amateurs 
need keep off controversial subjects; a policy of 
uncompromising vigour has resulted in some mag- 
nificent and inspired work from Russian directors 
lke Pudovkin, Eisenstein and Turin. Some of their 
propaganda you may consider exaggerated; they 
may overstate their case; their lack of conventional 
showmanship may limit their appeal; but the fire 
and enthusiasm of their beliefs has been the cause 
of their artistic triumph. Still, you may not want 
to be so controversial; and, after all, Socialism, 
Fascism, Communism, Free Thought, Free Trade and 
such subjects are not the only problems of humanity. 
There are a number of important questions and 
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causes that are not so partisan politically, and there 
are many which need not be so at all—a question 
of tact and treatment, this. 

To give a few subjects which are of universal 
importance and of general human appeal. Take 
war: there is hardly a more dramatic subject. 
Apply the tragedy and futility of war to a family, 
a circle of friends or set of characters and you have 
the makings of an irresistible drama; there is always 
dramatic foreboding in the clouds of war hanging 
over characters in whom we have become interested 
—but whatever you do, do not stress the drama in 
your acting; keep to a rigid simplicity and a severe 
sincerity. We are said even now to be drifting into 
war; if you want to avoid this and go on making 
films, come out with a passionate appeal for inter- 
national understanding (or whatever line you like 
to take) and remember, since most of you are making 
silent films, your appeal can be circulated through- 
out the world if your film 1s sufficiently interesting. 
If you like, you can take as your model some of the 
better Russian films—such as *‘Mother’’, ““The End 
‘of St. Petersburg’, ‘“Turksib’’, “Storm over Asia”’, 
“Potemkin” and ‘““The General Line.”” The big scale 
of such productions you cannot compete with, but 
their method of dramatising a belief should be 
studied. 

In making a war story you need not show war 
itself; choose rather its repercussions. Show the 
effects on the home front—the tragedy of those who 
lose their lovers, their husbands, their sons; the 
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horrors of blockade; and the devastation of air-raids. 
Give us ordinary people, people we can be interested 
in and can sympathise with. Let us see their loves, 
their hopes for the future, their plannings for useful 
careers—all placed in jeopardy and perhaps shat- 
tered by war. In short, give us something real; 
something that means everything, something that 
will move us and leave a lasting impression; some- 
thing that you and we can feel deeply—instead of 
just another film story. 

Barring the limited aspect of sectarian religion, 
and getting down to the great fundamentals of the 
greatest religious teachers, you have here another 
wide field of dramatic subjects. Do you remember 
the play ““The Passing of the Third Floor Back’’? 
That was dramatic, it had a noble message and it 
was definitely amusing—it was written by the 
author of “Three Men in a Boat” and “The Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow’. A genuine religious 
story, one that is simple and sincere and which 
avoids the conventional messages in meaningless 
jargon, while it gets down to the basic principles of 
humanised ethics, such a story can transcend any“ 
technical defects in its presentation and make your 
film better than good—it can make it great. 

Perhaps everything else is insignificant compared 
with this and war, but there are still many fine 
subjects which can inspire you. The problem of the 
slums. I can see a dozen stories with this as a basis. 
There are as many to be written round the subject 
of unemployment. I would suggest your studying 
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both these problems and first present them with 
sympathy and understanding, then proceed to give 
your solution. Do not pile on the agony, do not 
exaggerate the bright side—give an honest, human 
picture. Do not ram your solution down our 
throats, lead us to it—almost so that we feel we have 
suggested it—and if it is original, all the better. 

I am not advocating that you should become mere 
propagandists or boring exponents of fads; I am 
suggesting that you should get away from the in- 
spiration of conventional pictures and that you 
should seek your inspiration in your heart and from 
real life. Believe me, if you can find a subject that 
really moves you, you should be able to move an 
audience. If you can do this you have achieved 
two things—you have done something worth while 
and you have made a good film. 


MOVEMENT AND SOUND 


AN unfriendly statistician has worked out the number 
of million people who view my prolific outpouring 
of films each year. I am not amused; it makes me 
feel like a fish that lays millions of eggs which, if 
they all come to fruition, would swallow up the seas 
in three years. But all my eggs do not come to 
fruition; in fact, I rather fear that some of you who 
read my counsels of perfection, when you see some 
of my productions, may raise your eyebrows. My 
reply is to fall back on the old tag, “Do as I say, 
not as I do’’, and I do this quickly before you can 
cry, ‘‘Physician, heal thyself!’ I try to practise 
what I preach; but, like you, I sometimes find 
conditions too difficult to overcome. So perhaps we 
can be tolerant with each other and talk over our 
difficulties without recrimination. 

Amateur as well as professional films suffer in a 
marked degree from a failing that can be cured. 
It is a failing that has only to be pointed out to the 
intelligent craftsman for him to be able to remedy 
it in most circumstances—though, as a specialist 
in quick and cheaply made films, I know that with 
the best will in the world you cannot always manage 
this. The particular failing I have in mind is a 
tendency to be static. Kivyu« is the Greek word 
for movement, and, although there is no obligation 
to act up to a name given to anything in its infancy, 
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none the less movement is a desirable thing in films. 
Inaction is uninteresting in all forms of drama unless 
used specifically to illustrate a contrast or to point 
a tense moment. A shot of an animal suddenly 
halting as it listens and sniffs the air may have 
dramatic interest—by contrast. A still figure of a 
man fishing at a running stream may have pictorial 
interest, a farm hand leaning against a tree may fit 
into your sequence; but a film of nothing but these 
things joined together without an appreciation of 
dramatic effect, movement or rhythm is bad cinema. 

To deal with story-films first. People in life sit 
down and talk, and in life this may be interesting— 
or not; but in a film it is uninteresting, for it is 
boring pictorially even if the dialogue is amusing. 
But in life we also move about, and in life this may 
be infuriating; in films, however, this is more 
interesting than purely static pictures of people 
sitting and talking. Here, then, is your justification 
from real life to move your characters—the old 
“motivation theory’. 

Let us take a concrete example. It is necessary 
for two characters to be seated by a fire smoking— 
the two characters, not the fire. Problem: Why 
should they move if they are comfortable? The 
ash-tray is far from one of the characters, so he gets 
up and flicks his cigarette ash into it, then selfishly 
bags it and puts it on the arm of his chair, reseating 
himself. The second character wants to knock the 
ash out of his pipe, and so he gets up and does so 
into the fire. Here are two simple motivations for 
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moving your characters, and others can be devised. 
If the director moves them smoothly and at the 
right moments, ‘the effect of restfulness can be 
maintained; but if the director forgets the mood 
of the scene he will only achieve an effect of 
restlessness. 

Another variation of movement is with the camera 
itself. Suppose your scene begins with the two 
artists coming into the room, you can “‘pan’’ the 
camera with them from the door to the fire-place in, 
say, a medium long shot. When they are comfort- 
ably ensconced in their chairs, track your camera 
up to them into a medium shot. After holding this. 
for a few feet, take alternate close-ups, then come 
back to your medium shot and make your movement 
of the character bagging the ash-tray. Next time 
you need the medium shot, vary the angle, and 
SO on. 

In this illustration you have the whole basis of 
animating a scene of conversation; its application 
is doubly necessary in a dialogue picture, though 
in a well-designed silent film you would naturally 
have the minimum of conversation: first one essential 
spoken sub-title, followed by reaction in thought 
conveyed by close-ups and movement inspired by 
your ash-disposal motivation; then your final 
crystallised sub-title, followed by more reaction in 
thought and decision conveyed by action. 

I have claimed that there is little difference 
between the technique of talkie and silent film 
production. Here is an admirable example in this 
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scene, in which although ostensibly so different in 
the two forms, in that one is “‘talkie-talkie’’ and the 
other is silent with, say, two sub-titles, yet the basic 
necessity for movement is achieved in both cases in 
the same way. 

Movement is always easier to achieve in a scene 
that is shot silent than in a synchronised dialogue 
scene. In silent shooting one has not to cope with 
that bane of dialogue film directors—the micro- 
phone and its shadow; and again, in a dialogue 
film there is always the difficulty, if there is much 
movement, in the microphone’s correctly trapping 
the sound. With three or four characters moving 
about in one scene and talking to each other across 
the set, the difficulties and rehearsals seem endless— 
even though you may be working with two micro- 
phones. That is one reason why I think there may 
be a future for a greater use of post-synchronising 
scenes other than close shots. I would certainly 
recommend amateur talking-film makers to experi- 
ment in shooting silent and then synchronising. 

It is very generally believed that post-synchronis- 
ing cannot be satisfactory. I will admit that I have 
seen some shocking examples of post-synchronised 
dialogue, but there is much more successful post- 
synchronising in films than is generally believed— 
for the simple reason that it has often been so well 
done you do not suspect it. Many ingenious theories 
for post-synchronising have been thought out, in- 
volving mathematical calculations and mechanical 
contrivances of various kinds, but I have never 
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known them to be entirely or consistently convinc- 
ing. They seem to mechanise the tonal quality of 
the artists and are not even reliable in synchronising. 
In my view the most expert post-synchronisers of 
dialogue are the Italians; the reason for this is 
that they had to be good at it or the cinemas would 
have perished for want of films. 

The Italian Government has fibidden the ex- 
hibition of films in any foreign language and, as the 
number of cinemas in Italy that are wired for sound 
reproduction has not yet justified a sufficient output 
of good native pictures, they have had to rely on 
post-synchronising foreign pictures in the Italian 
language. To cut out the sound-tracks of actors 
speaking German and to substitute Italian speech 1s 
a difficult business, but the Italians do it and quite 
effectively. Sometimes they may have pictures 
which have been specially made and where the 
foreign actors have mouthed Italian words, but 
usually the choice of words has been made without 
a proper appreciation of the subtleties of the 
language, and the unfamiliar dialogue has all been 
delivered by the artists in such a laboured manner 
that the task of the post-synchronisers has not been 
much eased. 

The notable thing about the Italians’ method of 
“dubbing” speech is that they ignore all gadgets 
and simply rely on the artists’ eyes and ears. Short 
sections of film to be synchronised, averaging about 
250 feet, are projected again and again for the post- 
synchronising artists to rehearse. Then they shoot 
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it; the first shot may get it right or they may have to 
shoot half a dozen times, but even if it is not dead 
right, provided there are two or three good takes 
the editor can usually remedy any points where 
synchronism has been missed. 

If this can be achieved successfully with the 
initial handicap of dumb celluloid foreigners mouth- 
ing their own language or, worse still, an inaccurate 
translation of your own language, think how much 
easier your task is if you can photograph your own 
artists speaking their dialogue and then have those 
same artists saying precisely those same words when 
you post-synchronise. Unless the difficulties at 
present existing in ordinary sound production are 
considerably reduced, I think we shall be forced to 
adopt silent shooting with post-synchronisation in 
certain circumstances, such as in studio long shots 
where there are several characters speaking—as we 
already do in many exterior scenes, and in some 
studio shots when it is impossible to use the micro- 
phone without seeing it. I would strongly urge 
those who are experimenting with sound production 
to consider my recommendation to post-synchronise 
—even close-shots—or, alternatively, the reverse 
process of acting to a “play-back’’, i.e. rehearsing 
the dialogue and the movement in a scene, then 
recording it into the microphone and afterwards 
acting and speaking the scene in synchronism with 
a record “played back” through a loud-speaker on 
the set. 

To revert to movement. I have touched on three 
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forms of cinematic movement—the movement of 
the characters, the movement of the camera in 
panning and tracking, and the changing of camera 
positions. All three can be elaborated; I have merely 
given simple examples in illustration; but there is 
a fourth which is achieved in the editing. To come 
back to our two men talking: although your script 
may at a certain point schedule you for only two 
close-ups of each of the two men, your editor may 
find that he can cut one of each of these close-ups 
in half and cross-cut them with effect, so that we 
have six shots instead of four. (When I say cut 
them in half, I do not mean this literally, for they 
would naturally be cut at points where they most 
effectively react on each other and not at exactly 
halt-way through each scene or section of film.) 
This simple process of increasing your cross-cuts 
applies equally to talking and silent films. But a 
x7ord of warning—do not extend your cross-cutting 
just for the fun of 1t, for an overdose of this can be 
even more irritating than the “staticism’”’ you are 
trying to correct. 

The foregoing is again merely an illustration— 
an elementary beginning in our old friend montage. 
It is obviously of great use when applied to straight- 
forward dramatic subjects, but it is in non-dramatic 
subjects that its maximum effectiveness 1s revealed. 
12 travel pictures, interest films and documentary 
subjects where a mass of material has been shot, 
either with a rough plan for cutting designed before- 
hand or even when shot more or less indiscriminately, 
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the opportunities for obtaining cinematic movement 
by constant, rhythmic changes of visual images are 
almost literally a hundred times greater than in 
conventional dramatic productions. 

Almost a classic example of what can be done in 
this way is Cherry Kearton’s popular film “‘Dassan’’. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kearton, for whom Ivor Montagu 
and I had cut ““Tembi’’, returned from Africa with 
some thousands of feet of film which they had taken 
on an island almost exclusively occupied by some 
hundreds of thousands of penguins. With infinite 
pains the great camera-naturalist and his wife had 
photographed these peculiar birds from every angle 
and in almost every conceivable condition—dut a 
great tragedy occurred which they were not aware 
of until it was apparently too late to rectify it. Their 
principal camera developed a strange habit of ‘‘free- 
wheeling” intermittently—roughly every three feet 
—so that each time this camera-lapse occurred we 
got five or six blurred pictures. 

When my colleagues and I viewed the printed 
rushes we were so appalled at the catastrophe we 
did not know how we could break the news to Mr. 
and Mrs. Kearton that we considered their film 
absolutely beyond our ability to edit. So great was 
their trust in our magic powers, however, that we 
decided to make light of our difficulty and took on 
the job. We persevered. After weeks of work with 
as many tiny sections of film as there were penguins 
on that island, we exhibited the finished picture, 
which was declared to be the high-water mark in 
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pre-arranged cinematic design! The Keartons and 
our staff had out-montaged Pudovkin. The result 
viewed to-day may be somewhat out of date— 
though I’m not sure—but of one thing I am certain 
—that it is as fine an example as I know of a maxi- 
mum effect of cinematic movement achieved by 
patience in editing. We used every trick we could 
think of; cross-cutting of equidistant shots; quick 
cutting of shots getting progressively nearer to the 
object photographed; cross-cutting of panning shots 
all in one direction, then all in the other direction 
and finally in contrary directions so that we got a 
back and forth movement; alternating a shot with 
the same scene reversed, joined so that the left side 
was where the right should be; in fact, no trick was 
beneath us to make the most of these interesting if 
truncated shots of penguins. 

While we are naturally proud of what we achieved, 
my real reason for outlining this experience is in 
order to give a true and concrete example of what 
can be done to effect cinematic movement by 
patient editing. 


INSPIRATION 


I ExPEcT you have sometimes sat down at your desk 
with a blank sheet of paper before you, staring at it 
with a blank mind and wondering if an idea for a 
film will ever come to you. I have done this many 
a time, and I have found that the idea has often 
come from something in the room obliquely sug- 
gesting a subject. A candlestick may suggest a 
shadow effect, which in turn will suggest an action, 
which develops into an incident, which ends in an 
idea for a story. The titles of the books on your 
bookshelves may suggest something—they may only 
suggest a good title for a story, which in itself is 
sometimes a sufficient goading of the imagination to 
produce the germ of a story. 

You may have experienced all this; if not, try it. 
Should these things fail, then open some book of 
reference—an encyclopedia, for instance—and turn 
over the pages. Something will suddenly arrest your 
attention; your mind will fly off at a tangent—but 
you will have got your idea, or at least one idea to 
make a note of on your blank piece of paper. 

I don’t possess a real encyclopedia, but my boy 
has that most excellent of reference books, the 
Children’s Encyclopedia, and I have found so much 
inspiration from the pictures alone that I believe I 
could conjure up ideas for a hundred little films 
from each volume. Not all such ideas would be 
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suitable for you to undertake the production of (the 
coiffure of Central African belles might make an 
amusing little film, but the chances are you won’t 
happen to be in Central Africa at the time); but 
you will surely find an infinite variety that is within 
your reach to shoot and, in any case, many to take 
note of before you make your final choice. 

Amateurs are better circumstanced for making 
short films of general or particular interest than 
professional film-makers. In the first place, the 
amateur is by way of being a specialist in short 
films, while the professional is a specialist in long 
films—too long, usually. Unfortunately the pro- 
fessional is not encouraged to make short pictures, 
for the simple but conclusively damping reason that 
there is no money in them. There should be and 
there may be one day, for I am certain that the 
public enjoys good “‘shorts’’, but the present system 
of booking films on a percentage of the takings at 
the cinemas results in most exhibitors being mean 
with their short films or else leaving it to the renter, 
who supplies the main feature, to supply also the 
remainder of the programme at an inclusive rate. 

I state these facts barely, without going into 
details; but they are facts that concern many of my 
readers a$ picturegoers, as students of experimental 
films, and as makers of short subjects. It is my hope 
that some of the excellent short pictures made by 
amateurs will find their way into the public cinemas, 
and that their producers will eventually find their 
way into the ranks of professionals. 
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Of the hundreds of amateur films I have seen, 
possibly seventy-five per cent are covered by the 
following headings: 


Holiday Cruise 

My Trip to Capri 

H.M. The Baby 

Our Pets 

Centenary Celebration in My Home Town 
Our Common 


I don’t want to discourage you from making these 
subjects. Some are the greatest fun, particularly to 
you and your friends; some are so well done that 
they are a pleasure to any one; but most of them 
are all exactly alike and are of little use except as 
easily made experiments while you are learning. 
Many of you, however, should be getting past these 
early experimental stages; if you think it advisable 
to continue with the hackneyed subjects, try to 
make your treatment of them original. 

Let me repeat, I do not want people to stop making 
these family, personal and local films. They are of 
importance not only in teaching you the craft, but 
as interesting records that should be exchanged 
between localities, and the better ones of the local- 
interest type are of serious political importance and 
should be exchanged between the countries of 
the world. There should be a Cinematographers’ 
League of Nations doing this work—indeed there is 
a basis for such an organisation in the C.I.D.A.L.C. 
(Comité International pour la Diffusion Artistique 
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et Litt¢éraire par le Cinématographe). It has a 
membership covering over fifty countries, with the 
most distinguished patronage imaginable. 

I hope you will agree that I am not trying to 
belittle this type of film, which we have seen so 
much of, when I ask you to search round for other 
subjects as you progress beyond your experimenting 
on local generalisations. I think we have the clue 
to the next stage in your choice of subjects when I 
advise you to specialise rather than to generalise. 

The obvious form of specialisation is in nature 
films—plants, insects, animals. While the first two 
naturally bore me passionately, I must admit that 
they can be interesting and are generally very 
popular. Industrial films, another obvious type of 
specialisation, also bore me, but they too are some- 
times popular. If any of such subjects already 
interest you, you should definitely make them. 

There is another type of short subject that is 
generally overlooked, and that is the magazine film. 
This is a mixture of generalisation and specialisation, 
one of the best examples of which is Mr. Angus 
Buchanan’s excellent series, the ‘‘Gaumont-British 
Magazine’. Mr. Buchanan has a knack of achieving 
a continuity in each issue by devising a connecting 
link for his various sequences and giving them a com- 
prehensive title. I would advise students to study his 
films; you may evolve other methods, but otherwise 
you would do well to use his work as a pattern. 

I have constantly urged the making of burlesque 
films, both by professionals and by amateurs. I 
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cannot understand why more are not made, for, 
although they need quite a lot of preparation, they 
are not expensive to shoot and often old material 
can be used. My own burlesque of a travel film, 
“Crossing the Great Sagrada’, was about thirty 
per cent titles, fifty per cent cut-outs from old 
travel films and twenty per cent original material— 
a disgracefully large percentage of titles for an 
ordinary film, but for this type of picture it 1s 
forgivable. The names of some of my burlesque 
films may suggest suitable subjects to satirise. I 
made two burlesque topical films, entitled “A 
Typical Budget’? and “The Pathetic Gazette’; a 
film purporting to be side-lights on studio life was 
“So This Is Jollygood”’; “Battling Bruisers’’ was a 
satire on all boxing films; “Cut It Out” was a good- 
tempered (I hope) attack on the stupidities of our 
censorship; and “The Blunderland of Big Game” 
tells the story of the ascent of Mount Eversharp by 
that intrepid explorer, Mrs. Forseater Ford. 

I made another short film of a different type, 
which was extremely popular and could be made 
again and again. It was called “Sheer Trickery” 
and contained a number of comic camera tricks 
linked together in some sort of continuity by facetious 
titles. It included many of the obvious camera 
tricks, such as: 


(1) A meal backwards—reverse turning on a 
young gentleman throwing his cigarette 
away, sitting down at a table, pouring out 
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a glass of red wine, drinking it, peeling a 
banana, throwing the skin away and then 
eating the banana. 

(2) Traffic running backwards—reverse turning. 

(3) Traffic going at a ridiculous speed—one turn, 
one picture. 

(4) A combination of 2 and 3. 

(5) One turn, one picture from the front of a taxi 
and from the front of a railway train. 


These are all the old and favourite camera tricks, 
but there are many others, such as: 


(6) Slow motion. 

(7) Superimposition—as when “seeing double’. 
(8) Double exposure with split picture. 

(9g) Distorting mirrors. 

(10) Interrupted action, i.e. stopping the camera 
in order to remove, alter or introduce 
objects or characters—as in “film con- 
juring”’. 

(11) Foreground models in false perspective. 


There are still more, as well as variants of the 
foregoing, and you may even invent new tricks— 
I don’t believe we have yet come to the end of the 
refutations of the old adage “‘the camera never lies’’. 
Students, amateurs and lone workers who will 
specialise in this work can contribute eoneasry 
to cameracraft. 

One of the many things about films of these types 
—the magazine, burlesque and trick films—is that 
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they can be made from one unifying scenario by 
two or three units. Also, as they generally do not 
rely on the usual forms of continuity, such as one 
requires in a story-film, you can cut out incidents 
bodily and boldly if they do not come up to the 
standard you set yourself. 

Cartoon films, silhouette films, and puppet films 
require a terrible amount of patience, but they are 
splendid subjects for small units. I would like to see 
these three types of film included as a category in 
all national competitions for amateurs. Any amateur 
who really distinguished himself in this class of work 
would soon find a lucrative profession for himself in 
the film business. 

To expect any one to improve on Walt Disney is 
asking too much, but surely new forms of cartoon 
work are possible—as many as there are different 
_forms of drawing and painting. Even Disney, in 
some of his coloured films, has departed from his 
usual grotesque style and has given us something 
that was definitely charming and fanciful. 

As for silhouette films, the attractive black-and- 
white work of Lotte Reiniger is not the last word. 
She has hardly any competitors at the moment, but 
I know of two distinct variants of her black-and- 
white method. 

Puppet films seemed to have reached their final 
development until we saw “‘ Mascot’, the remarkable 
film made in Paris by Monsieur and Madame 
Starevitch. They took two years to make this four- 
reel film—but don’t let that discourage you! A 
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film one-fifth the length would have been just as 
acceptable—in fact, it was cut down by the British 
owners to one-half its original length. The work of 
these two artists is as marked an advance on the 
technique of puppet films as Walt Disney’s first 
Mickey Mouse sound films were an advance on 
Pat Sullivan’s silent films of Felix the Cat. 
Fairy-story films seem to be non-existent in this 
country. I am not a political economist, but I have 
heard learned friends say that supply follows demand. 
There is a definite demand for fairy stories—not in 
public cinemas, but for exhibition in schools and at 
children’s parties. Obviously simplicity should be 
the key-note for such productions, but they offer 
grand opportunities for trick work and beautiful 
photographic effects. There is a fine field of subjects 
to choose from—and no copyright fees to pay for 
most of the classic stories. Although you may be 
able to write charming fairy stories of your own, I 
would recommend your working on adaptations of 
the old stories and concentrating your ingenuity in 
their treatment, for children prefer the old stories— 
it is positively deplorable the way children pander 
to the hackneyed. I feel that were it not for the 
satiation of grown-ups there would be no progress. 
As you will see from the foregoing suggestions and 
the methods I propose for stimulating ideas, there is 
a tremendous and untouched field of subjects for 
amateurs of filmcraft to try their hands on. We 
must not get into a rut with the subjects made by 
non-professionals—the professionals keep on getting 
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into several ruts, I admit, but the hard battle for 
bookings makes them wake up every now and again. 
When you think of the hundreds of films submitted 
in the national and international film-makers’ 
competitions and remember that, although they 
may not have the same technical facilities as the 
professional units, they are none the less untrammelled 
by commercialism and unhampered by censorship, 
it is indeed remarkable that there is not more 
originality and variation in the choice of subjects. 
The film industry was built up on a competitive 
policy of variety, and I believe the same will be 
aid of the amateur film movement—at least, I hope 
so. So many hundreds are being drawn into this 
great movement that the time has now come for 
the leaders of amateur-film societies to make a bold 
and definite stand for variety and originality. 


ORIGINALITY 


Just as a young painter will study the works of the 
masters and copy them, so will the young film- 
craftsman study the works of the masters and copy 
them. And herein lies the danger—in copying them. 
It is not particularly helpful to say “‘Be original’ — 
although you can try to be, perhaps—for it is a 
question of “‘you are original or you are not”. That 
need not discourage you, though, for there is more 
originality in most people than is realised. Cynics 
will tell you that there is no such thing as originality, 
which rather induces the feeling of Albert Chevalier’s 
song, “‘What’s the use of anyfink?P Why—nuffink!”’ 
In the generally accepted sense there may be no 
such thing as originality, which is not really dis- 
couraging, but if we take as our standard the defini- 
tion of originality as “personality plus an avoidance 
vi the hackneyed”’, then the majority of people who 
have the unquenchable urge to express themselves 
in film may reach this standard if they carefully 
avoid the obvious. Millions of people have sufh- 
cient personality to inspire love, so there is hope for 
us all. 

Let us assume that, as an exercise in film-making 
and virtuosity, you decide to shoot a sequence many 
times, each time in the manner of a different director. 
It will be a good exercise for you, especially since 
you will be consciously copying and varying your 
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style, but at the end of your experiment you will 
notice recurring tricks and methods and preferences 
that will be typical of yourself. In your analysis, 
see if you can discover yourself and then do this 
sequence once more as you feel it, avoiding every 
sign or touch that is typical of Lubitsch, Pudovkin, 
de Mille, Eisenstein, Capra, John Cromwell, 
Stroheim, Clarence Brown or Charles Chaplin. 

To use this test you ‘need not go to the expense of 
actually shooting the sequence, though that is 
naturally the ideal way; you can do it quite effec- 
tively if you try to write the script of the test sequence 
in various styles, visualising and describing each 
shot in detail. 

The trouble with our copyist is that he is too 
faithful to the original in his copying. I may put 
into a film a most effective shot of a cow’s face 
immediately after a close-up of some tiresome 
woman in my story. The faithful copyist will see 
this and then do exactly the same thing until we are 
suffering from a surfeit of his cows. My original 
cow was a commentary and the cow was handy— 
she got her big face into the film naturally; you may 
note the idea if you like and thereby add to your 
“vocabulary” of cinematic devices, but don’t say, 
“I must put a cow’s face in my next film’, or even, 
“I must use this device’. Keep the idea, the method, 
in your armoury and then use it when a situation 
recalls it and inspires it. 

This copying of the styles or tricks of others is 
most noticeable in cutting. How sick I am of these 
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cascades of meaningless montage, torrents of quick 
cutting just to show you have observed the trick and 
for no other apparent reason. 

Avoid tricks for the sake of tricks—I admit they 
can be fascinating to the film maker, but they can 
be very irritating to the filmgoer. If you can 
accomplish an effect by “straight” means, then 
choose this simpler course. Clever devices must be 
used sparingly and only when they are so inspired 
that they seem demanded. When you are certain 
that a special cinematic treatment is the most 
effective way to approach a shot, a scene or a 
sequence, then you are right to employ it. 


AMBITION 


“IT CHARGE thee fling away ambition; by that sin 
fell the angels.”’ Thinking back on my failures, 
ambition seems to have been the cause of them all. 
Not, it happens, my own ambition; but by some 
one else’s I fell nevertheless. 

I remember one failure was through a brilliant 
but over-ambitious script-writer. He saw at least 
twelve big films each week and theorised grandly. 
He was usually right—the shot of the express train 
charging forward and into the scene with all the 
principals was most dramatic, and that lovely crane 
shot rising up the whole height of the building, as 
the camera glimpsed in at a window on each floor, 
was really good, but quite unpractical for my sort 
of film. He had complained, rightly, that it was 
disgusting and disheartening in the extreme the way 
film companies would never give a fellow a chance; 
so I gave it to him. He discussed his treatment 
with me, then wrote his script—a fine job of work 
which he accomplished in only ten days—but it 
took me twelve days to iron it out into something 
practical, and I lost a good friend in the process. 
When I got on to the floor of the studio I found my 
script was still too grandiose and I could not keep 
pace with the work entailed. By working late, by 
hiring extra lamps, by engaging extra electricians, 
by increasing our camera staff and by cutting out 
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half our close shots, we just scraped through in 
time; but the result was a fairly bad film—from a 
good script. 

I learned my lesson in time for the next produc- 
tion. I chose something utterly simple in half a 
dozen sets with a minimum of artists, and the result 
was a successful picture. 

Another experience was with a producer who 
thought in terms of Hollywood super-supers when 
he knew that there were only three weeks to shoot 
the picture. He conceived sequences of scintillating 
spectacle, always inspired and patterned on some- 
thing he had seen in other pictures; but when it 
came down to the practical business of my shooting 
it in the time allotted, it was soon demonstrated that 
the first shot alone would take the cameraman all the 
time on our schedule of shots for the day to light that 
firstscene. The result was that the remainder had to 
be rushed and improvised, because I knew the money 
would not last out unless | did. In spite of all my 
efforts, fighting fearful odds, the money did not last 
and we were all stranded with a half-baked picture. 
And this is not the only disastrous experience I have 
had with over-ambitious producers. In every case 
the picture has not been better for all this would-be 
clever attempt to show on the screen more than you 
can buy for the money, but has been definitely 
worse. 

This is all very disillusioning to the person who 
confuses the producer with the director, and who 
imagines the director is an all-powerful maestro 
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who calls the tune without paying the piper. Except 
in rare cases, the director is just an employee who does 
what he is told or at the best is a collaborator with 
the financial end of the business. The trouble is that 
the producer usually knows much less about his 
business than the director, who takes the blame or 
the bouquets. 

If you would make a success of your film, don’t 
aim too high. Aim as high as a bullet will reach, 
and you will score—maybe a bull’s-eye, but anyhow 
something. If you aim higher, you can be certain 
of scoring nothing unless the wind of fortune chances 
to favour you, and that is an accident. Remember 
that in actual production everything takes an 
incredible time. In five minutes you can write a 
sequence that will last for, say, two minutes on the 
screen, but it may easily take you five days to build 
the set, five hours to light your first shot and five 
times the money you have scheduled for the sequence, 
to complete the first scene. That won’t leave you 
much time for rehearsals, finesse in acting and 
directing, or for close-ups. Your mental picture as 
you wrote may have been vivid and dramatic, but 
your picture on the screen will be a pointless charade 
of puppets. I know, for it 1s often all I am able to 
obtain. 

In writing your script you may find that you have 
a number of sets that exceed the number of shooting- 
days on your schedule. If you start on such a 
proposition you are doomed. Far better to have 
only three sets in a six-reel production and make 
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your people and your story interesting than scramble 
through a score of backgrounds that have to be 
“dressed” and lit and finally littered with lifeless 
figures that can mean nothing. 

If your script has two dozen characters, see if you 
can tell your story as well with twelve. You probably 
can—not always, perhaps, but maybe with fifteen. 
And don’t have too many of them in one set at the 
same time; each one has to be lit by the cameraman 
and manceuvred by the director within the camera 
limits so that they can all be seen and so that they 
do not mask the others—a complicated job that 
requires time and patience, which are both needed 
for direction and rehearsals. 

If you keep a check on your ambition you will 
make a better film. Only take on Jess than you can 
tackle—you will find that too much at times, any- 
how. Simplify before you begin and then you can 
afford to embellish. 


TREATMENT 


In the film industry, more than in most businesses, 
original thinking is taboo, for our mental processes 
are done by syndicate. We are the victims of parrot 
cries and are hypnotised by the volume of sound 
from gramophone dictators. 

For instance, some one makes a successful circus 
picture. The cry goes up, ‘‘Give us circus pictures!” 
As a result, we have so many circus pictures that 
they become a drug on the market. We don’t even 
bother to separate the sheep from the goats, and 
possibly the best of them all is entirely neglected— 
our primest mutton is cold-shouldered. 

It is the same with all other categories—the back- 
stage film, the war story, the Society drama and so 
on. And so we fall down again and again, and the 
lucky gambler who strikes the right note at the 
right time and starts the vicious circle spinning 
round again cashes in. But this isn’t business—it 
is an infant industry floundering. 

Take the method of story purchase as another 
example. How often do we hear, “Whatever made 
him buy that?” If you are sufficiently daring you 
may ask him why he bought it. He will probably 
answer, ‘‘Oh, I don’t know—TI liked it.”” But he 
can’t tell you why he liked it—for generally he is 
incapable of analysing and assessing the various 
qualities of a story. 
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It may be that it is a popular stage play he has 
bought—without any regard to its suitability, or 
otherwise, for translation to the screen. Ifthe subject 
is sufficiently famous this need not matter financially 
—not to him, for if it is a bad film he may still get 
away with it—it 1s only the industry as a whole that 
suffers. And the public—a mere detail. 

We have often got into hot water from the critics 
for buying stage plays and, just photographing them, 
calling them films. The culprits have been un- 
repentant because their films have pleased the 
public and they have made money. The onlookers 
have shaken their heads and have impartially 
declared the game a draw. But they are wrong, 
and, much as it goes against the grain, I must 
admit that in my opinion the critics are right. I 
base my view on the theory that the canned stage 
play would have been better as a film if it had been 
treated more as a film. 

I remember, in the days when I was a musical 
student, being told to study a certain singer who 
sang his famous top notes with his mouth askew, 
the suggestion being that if we all twisted our 
mouths while singing our top notes they would be 
as pure and resonant as this model singer’s. It 
never occurred to any one that his beautiful top 
notes might have been far more beautiful if he had 
not had his mouth askew. And so with these canned 
stage plays. If they are successful, the success 1s 
usually that of the stage producer, the stage author 
and the stage actors; the film producer has done 
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nothing to entitle him to, or to facilitate, their 
SUCCESS. 

The present parrot-cry of the critical is that we 
should treat our stories in the manner of the latest 
Continental success, which was probably an original 
story written specially for the screen. I agree, when 
you have a subject that can be treated in that way. 
I was one of the first to stress the importance of 
building the technique of the talking film on that 
of the silent film and not on that of the stage. 
(The suggestion was at that time dismissed as 
“highbrow”’!) 

On the whole, novels are easier to treat ‘“‘cine- 
matically” than stage plays, but nearly all plays 
can be treated “‘cinematically”. It all depends upon 
your interpretation of this useful new word. To 
generalise in simple language, this expression means 
“to get away from the pictorial confines of the stage, 
to economise in dialogue, to break away from static 
camera angles and to elaborate the intimate reactions 
and thoughts of the characters by a judicious and 
telling use of close-ups”’. 

Some stage plays are written in one set, with little 
or no reference to action off stage. Sometimes the 
play is so well constructed that to force your way out 
of that set for cinematic purposes causes your whole 
structure tocollapse. What course are you to pursue 
in such cases? The only course is to trust the author of 
a stage success and be “‘cinematic’”’ with your camera 
and your recorder. ‘‘More easily said than done,” 
you may say. I agree. But who said that our task 
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was easy? Let us tackle it with a little “original 
thinking”’; let us expend more time and grey matter 
in the preparation of our treatment—for in this 
policy lies the only real salvation of our films. 

I maintain that it is possible to take the extreme 
case of the one-set stage play and treat it in such a 
way that it is utterly unlike a stage play. But it will 
take time in preparation, for it is not a matter of 
indiscriminately reducing dialogue and splitting up 
into several shots. There are few rules; it is a matter 
of instinct governed by experience, in just the same 
way as the really first-rate cameraman regulates 
his lighting and his exposures. 

But, fortunately, however indiscriminate the 
purchase of stories may be, the majority of subjects 
are not of this extreme category. Perhaps one of 
these days there will be a vogue for original stories. 
It would be the greatest day for pictures. 


EDITING 


THERE is more film wasted in the cutting-room than 
in the camera. 

Let me explain. I do not mean that when editing 
you should use every foot you have taken—for that 
is what I should call waste. To include half a foot 
of bad film, or unnecessary film, or redundant 
pictures, is to waste much of the good material you 
have. A constant recurrence of bad, unnecessary 
or redundant footage can result in a total waste of 
all your film, for your picture will be in consequence 
a bad film. No one wants to wade through a sea of 
dull stuff to get an occasional glimpse of beautiful 
photography or fine acting. This is sweeping, but 
I mean it—intensely. 

For some years I practised as a sort of film doctor. 
Sick films were brought into our consulting-rooms, 
and my colleagues and I were invited to diagnose 
the trouble; nearly always it was a surgical case, and 
in no time our scissors and scrapers were at work. 
Our policy was for five or six of us—all experienced 
film editors—to view the picture and all the available 
cut-outs, and then give our views of the case to the 
two men who were to re-edit the film. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the pictures were too 
long. The makers of the film seldom suspected 
this diagnosis—in fact, when we informed them we 
were cutting out some hundreds of feet, they were 
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often horrified—but when they saw the finished 
article they were usually so pleased with the result 
that they wondered how anybody had ever dreamed 
it was necessary to criticise the film. 

Although I no longer practise as a professional 
film doctor, I still am consulted, and still I find that 
in most cases the principal trouble is that the film 
has not been cut enough. Even with many of our 
own professional film makers who should know 
better, their edited productions often have no grasp 
of tempo: there are shots included that mean 
nothing, but because they were difficult to take and 
were perhaps a technical achievement, they are left 
in the film, thus to destroy the value of the other 
good and interesting material. 

I do not say that we should slavishly imitate the 
quick tempo of well-cut American pictures; in the 
majority of cases the.American method of quick 
cutting is the most effective, although I have known 
it to be applied to subjects that were not designed 
for such treatment, with rather tragic results. Nor 
do I say that we should indiscriminately emulate 
what is called the Russian method. Editors some- 
times amuse themselves with a spot of Russian 
montage, which is in effect just a spot of bother to 
a confused audience who are not amused. Such 
experiments should be kept for the private amuse- 
ment of technicians, unless there is a legitimate 
reason and a definite call for the application of such 
methods in the story. 

Speaking generally, I would urge editors to get 
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their films moving quicker. If you work with 
sufficient care, forethought and patience, whittling 
down your picture shot by shot and then going over 
it again, pruning judiciously, you will never run the 
risk of being called a butcher. But if you let the 
film exasperate you and you have at it with a 
hatchet, then you will deserve to be called a butcher 
—with the appropriate adjective. 

The secret of good editing is in doing a little ata 
time and doing it again and again until you feel you 
have extracted every foot of extraneous matter. 
Then try it on the dog—preferably a dog who has 
suffered indigestion on seeing the film after its first 
cutting. If he feels that it still drags in certain 
places, put those reels on again and see if you can 
remedy the defect. 

This business of whittling down is a good illustra- 
tion of the sort of patience needed in editing. There 
is supposed to be a great satisfaction in cutting out 
four feet here and five feet there—nice appreciable 
strips of film which bring your total footage down 
quickly and considerably; but to the real, serious 
editor it cannot compare with the satisfaction in 
trimming with meticulous care almost every shot, 
either at the beginning or the end, or both, say four 
frames here and five frames there. In the process, 
as a reward for your virtuous patience, you may 
find yourself able to make longer and more important 
cuts, and sometimes only a few frames here and 
there, but your average will mount up to an en- 
couraging total. Remember that in a well-made 
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film there are anything from upwards of a hundred 
scenes or sections of film per reel, so you will have 
achieved something worth while even if your 
average cut is only a few frames per scene. 

It may be objected that I seem to be urging 
editors to reduce the length of their pictures at all 
costs. I am: not exactly at all costs, of course, 
though I will admit that I see very few pictures 
which could not be improved by a little trimming 
at least. At the risk of being considered a vandal, 
I would consider it is a safe generalisation to say 
that all films are too long and could be improved 
with at least one more trimming. 

The cutting copy of a well-edited picture is usually 
a terrible sight—all scratches, patches and strange 
cryptic markings in red pencil which mean vital 
things to the editor, the negative-cutter and the 
laboratory. You must expect all these scars and 
learn to treasure them as marks of your valour, as 
the Heidelberg student does with the sabre-slashes 
on his face. Don’t spoil your film by trying to 
preserve your cutting copy for the entertainment of 
your friends; make up your mind that you will have 
to cut your negative to the cutting copy of your film 
and then have a nice clean new print—which you 
can take as much care of as you like. 

If you are the editor of a film you must fight for 
your rights. Don’t let anybody hustle you. Because 
they took weeks to shoot a picture, don’t give way 
to their impatience to see the finished product. 
Probably hundreds of thousands of pounds are 
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wasted in British studios every year, Just because 
the editor is supposed to be a sort of hack technician 
who has only to assemble the picture with some 
sense of continuity so that it flows smoothly; no 
thought is given as to the speed of that smooth 
flowing and the soporific effect of a too leisurely 
unfolding of your story. 

A leisurely picture is not always and entirely the 
fault of the editor; all he can do in many cases is 
to correct partially the pedestrian methods of the 
director. When many hours have been spent by 
the director in contriving what he hopes are interest- 
ing shots of a person lighting a cigarette, pausing 
ever so naturally while he decides to go into the 
next room, then going to the door, putting his 
cigarette out in an ash-tray and finally going out— 
well, it’s just too bad. The editor may speed up 
this would-be natural but terribly boring little 
sequence of shots; if he is ingenious he may, by 
means of cross-cutting with something else or an 
extra shot (some close-up of a hand or a foot, for 
instance), boil it down to tolerable essentials; but 
the chances are that it will still be tiresome and 
tedious, in which case he may then embark on the 
bold experiment of cutting all the latter part and 
dissolving or wiping to the next sequence of scenes. 
Sometimes he may be able to cut straight to the next 
scenes if the cigarette-smoker does not appear in 
them immediately, so that there is a slight effect of 
dramatic surprise when heenters. We, the audience, 
may have guessed that he might go into the next 
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room, though we have not been certain; when we 
do see him, it is either a dramatic surprise or a 
confirmation of our cleverness at guessing. All such 
sensations of the audience are obviously mild, but 
they are parts that contribute to an audience’s 
enjoyment. 

The use of wipes or dissolves is one of the most 
effective methods of tightening up slow-moving 
parts of a film—after you have done your best with 
ordinary straight cutting. Wipes are generally 
quicker than dissolves—you must consider the 
circumstances of the situation before you decide 
which to use. 

It may be argued that wipes are not easily 
achieved and are beyond the scope of the ordinary 
amateur production. A year or so ago I would 
have accepted this objection, but in view of the 
tremendous strides in technique which I see in 
modern amateur productions, I would strongly 
urge you to tackle the making of wipes. Begin 
with simple wipes—the ordinary “rolling back” of 
one scene a3 it gradually reveals the next, and then 
the fan-shaped wipe. If you have not your own 
laboratory, insist that whoever does your processing 
must now undertake to do wipes. Once you have 
succeeded in getting these simple wipes satis- 
factorily, then tackle more involved kinds; and, if 
you want inspiration, try to see the film “Flying 
Down to Rio”. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE 


In a theatre you remain stationary in your place, if 
the show is good, and you watch the action that 
goes on in the proscenium arch. If you are affluent 
or influential and have a place in the stalls near to 
the artists on the stage, you can then hear well and 
see well; your eyes can roam around the scene, can 
pan from one side to the other, and can intelligently 
anticipate the direction in which to concentrate 
your gaze. It is a wide field, but your artists are 
stereoscopic, coloured and real. If you are in the 
dress circle, that’s not so good; and if you are 
standing at the back of the gallery, that’s too bad. 
In a cinema you gaze on a smaller field at figures 
that are more or less flat and usually black and white. 
Visually, it would be rather dull if the artists were 
to remain the same distance from you throughout 
the show, as they do in the theatre. A perennial 
long-shot of flat diminutive figures would be un- 
bearable, so we come nearer with our camera. We 
have close-ups and medium shots, with all the 
intervening degrees of distance. We try to help the 
eye by making things bigger on the screen; we 
anticipate what your eye would do while watching 
a play in the theatre; we emphasise expressions and 
thoughts with our close-ups; we concentrate on 
intimate actions in medium shots, or demonstrate 
wide movements in long shots. These are the main 
44 
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reasons for our changes of camera positions; they are 
primarily motivated by an anxiety to let you see 
better—but there is one basic reason for changing 
the camera position frequently, and that is to avoid 
monotony. The moment to move the camera position 
is governed by the situation and what you have to 
reveal, but the necessity to move arises from the 
fact that a static shot begins to lose its hold on an 
audience after it has been running some time. The 
length of this period is variable and obviously 
depends on the interest of the shot; the effectiveness 
of some shots can be totally destroyed and the 
“spell”? broken or the illusion can be frittered away 
by an over-anxiety to change the camera angle. 
Such is an exception to the rule and depends on your 
judgment; but, to generalise, one can safely say 
that the camera position must be constantly changed 
to maintain the interest in your characters. 

Every time you set up your camera you must 
carefully consider a number of points. Is the 
change of angle too marked, so that it may be 
puzzling geographically? Has the change of camera 
position been sufficient change of angle to camou- 
flage any slight fault in continuity or matching? If 
you jump forward with your camera in a straight 
line from a long shot to a medium shot, you have 
got to be terribly sure of an absolutely exact over- 
lap in the action or you will not have a perfect match, 
and the change of camera position will hit you in 
the eye and be an obvious jump. Are you jumping 
from a long shot to a close-up? Very rarely is such 
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a wide change of camera distance completely success- 
ful. Have you given your characters too much 
room within the frame of your picture? A waste of 
space either side, above or below, is just a waste of 
space; you must come nearer with your camera, 
fix the artists within their limits so that they just 
avoid being cut inelegantly by the frame of your 
picture, and then rehearse them carefully until they 
can move easily and naturally within their limits. 
Sometimes in close shots you may wish to cut your 
artists on the frame of your picture in order to get 
as near as possible and, at the same time, make an 
interesting composition. After all, a back, a shoulder 
or the top of a head is not always particularly 
interesting; and so long as you do not have them 
bobbing in and out of the frame, your set-up may 
be more effective without them. Is your camera 
distance the right one for what you have to reveal? 
Are you near enough for us to see the expression of 
the faces? Are you too close, so that we do not see 
the important movement of the hands by one of 
your characters? 

Then, as I have suggested, you will have to con- 
sider the composition of your shot. You will have 
to arrange your artists, your furniture, your back- 
ground and your camera so that the picture is well 
composed, so that there are no confusing elements 
and no unsightly bare patches in the background or 
in the foreground. To bother about composition is 
too often considered a waste of time and is dismissed 
as fussy “highbrowism”; actually, it is a very 
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practical and _ box-office necessity—like good 
photography and good anything else in film tech- 
nique. Like all points of technique, a few lapses 
will pass unnoticed, even by other technicians often; 
but the cumulative effect of constant neglect results 
in the technical deficiencies either being recognised 
or resented, or unconsciously felt, so that the picture- 
goer is vaguely aware that there was something 
lacking and unsatisfactory in your picture. A bare 
background is not a sin—it’s just a risk; sometimes 
it can be the making of your shot if the texture and 
the colour of the background are satisfying or if you 
have relieved its monotony with an artful shadow; 
and, anyhow, a bare background is preferable to a 
“busy” and distracting background. 

And, finally, those clever angles—you know the 
sort of thing I mean—a foreground of the hero’s ear 
as we see a close-up of the heroine, or a footstool’s 
view of a man in a chair. Some years ago one wel- 
comed all these experiments; they usually had no 
effect on an audience unless it was to confuse or 
irritate them, and they usually had no meaning for 
the story; but they were interesting to techniclans— 
one studio seemed to be calling the rest and saying 
‘What do you think of this one?”’ I think we have 
now seen all the possibilities, so let us call a truce. 
Let us agree not to use any more odd angles—in our 
story-films, at least—unless there is a reason for them 
or, to put it in the fashionable jargon, unless they 
have been motivated. 


CASTING 


I suppose there is method in all forms of even 
uncertified madness, though the effort to discover 
the method may often bring one near to madness. 
I know that underneath the babel that surrounds 
the production of a film in a studio there is more 
method than madness and certainly more than is 
apparent to the uninitiated onlooker; but some- 
times the outside onlooker, the average cinemagoer, 
finds his credulity so taxed that he can only assume 
that madness is part of the essential basis of picture- 
making—a strange artistic quality akin to genius 
that is beyond his commonplace comprehension. 

To give a recent example. A friend of mine, a 
decent, well-balanced, clean-living business man 
with a penchant for the pictures, asked me why 
Alfred Blank and Isobel Dash were cast as the King 
and the Queen in a certain production. It was 
rather more an angry accusation than a civil 
question, and his hardly concealed exasperation at 
the stupidity of film people was supported by a list 
of eight or nine substitutes whom he claimed to be 
more suitable. 

I replied that some of those he named were not 
available, since they either worked exclusively in 
countries not of the film’s origin, or else they were 
signed up to rival companies; and as for the rest, 
their names were not of the same box-office appeal 
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as those chosen. From this we proceeded to an 
academic discussion as to whether one should cast 
according to types or whether an artist was such a 
good artist that it did not matter if he (or she) were 
physically suitable for the character to be imper- 
sonated or not. 

Here we have the first fundamental principle in 
casting, and it is for you to decide which policy 
you are to adopt. If you have not to consider box- 
office values you have only to choose one of two 
categories: 


(1) The actors. 
(2) The lookers. 


It is well known that some of the famous Russian 
directors have most of their principal roles played 
by types who are not professional actors—in fact, it 
Is an exaggeration to state that these actors play 
their parts—they are their parts. As for the control 
of their emotions, the director does this—not the 
artists. If these lay figures do not react to his 
mesmeric influence, he achieves his effects by tech- 
nical tricks—by the positioning of his camera, by 
lighting and by cutting. Of course it may be that 
an untrained actor is what they call a born actor, 
in which case I suppose the clever technician 1s 
either grateful for this relief or else is furious at being 
deprived of an opportunity of showing what a clever 
fellow a really cinematic director is. 

Personally, I would always prefer to handle 
trained artists, but I will admit that one can get a 
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certain amount of technical thrill in making an 
inexperienced but promising artist blossom under 
one’s direction. But while I would always prefer to 
handle experienced artists, my own first considera- 
tion in casting is physical suitability to a part; so 
don’t be over-influenced to take the man with a 
reputation as an actor when heis definitely unsuitable 
physically—particularly if you have a slightly less 
good actor who is, however, a hundred per cent 
right physically. 

Before making your final choice, you should 
always consider the possibilities of make-up, and, if 
possible, you should take photographic tests of your 
candidates in make-up. Supposing you were casting 
Henry VIII and you were offered two artists— 
Charles Laughton and a very ordinary actor who 
happened to be the double of Henry VIII as we 
imagine him. Although Charles Laughton is not 
really like Henry VIII, he happens to be portly, he 
can grow a beard, he can dress the part, and the make- 
up man can perform a few small operations which will 
give a general effect that is sufficient when backed 
by Laughton’s ability and intelligence in acting. I 
would not blame you, therefore, for choosing Mr. 
Laughton; I would. 

A final warning against the artist who has a 
suspiciously exaggerated reputation as an actor. I 
cannot give you a better illustration of the kind of 
actor I have in mind than by quoting the description 
of the famous actor in Stephen Leacock’s Behind the 
Beyond: Leacock tells how the curtain rises and the 
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famous actor enters the room on the stage; for two 
minutes he says not a word—just does a number of 
dull and uninteresting things in a confident and 
proficient manner. By the way he does all these 
things, says Leacock, “‘you can tell he is a finished 
actor—finished years ago’. 

To conclude this generalisation on the subject of 
the Actor versus the Type, if you want an actor and 
not type, be sure that he is a genuine actor before 
you decide on him. Great acting is a thing apart— 
you can easily recognise this in such artists as 
Werner Krauss, Elizabeth Bergner, Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne. Good acting is a lesser thing we 
often confuse with great acting, especially when it 1s 
allied with marked personality, such as with Garbo, 
Chevalier and Wallace Beery. Sound acting is 
exemplified by what we find and expect in most 
American films, and it is the safe standard of acting 
for the director to set himself. If any of his artists 
can rise into one of the two higher categories, he can 
congratulate himself. 

As for the selection of types, whether they are 
competent artists or lay figures, a good deal more care 
could be profitably given to this by amateurs than 
is generally done. I once witnessed an amateur 
film-producing company cast a production in the 
most incredible system—actually it was no system 
at all but a game of “Ena, Deena, Dina, Do!” 
The director had assembled round him the members 
of his society, nine of whom were prepared, expectant 
and anxious to act. He had eleven parts to allot. 
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“You can be Gerald,” he started, pointing to the 
most aggressively eager member of the party and 
giving him the part of the hero, for which he was 
totally unsuited; “‘you can be Alice,” he continued, 
because the girl he selected had a car which was 
always useful and because she laughed more than 
any one else and was considered to be, in conse- 
quence, the most popular girl in the society; “you 
can be Helen,” he next decided, because this gawky 
creature considered herself the belle of the coterie 
and was accepted as having sex appeal because she 
occupied all her spare time in assuming that all the 
males of the party were lit up with excitement as 
soon as they approached her—or she approached 
them (which was more general). Actually it was 
the other way round and she was the one who 
became lit up, but no one suspected this. And so 
it went on, this stupid lottery of parts, until nine 
unsuitable people had been cast, when the remaining 
two parts were given to somebody’s brother-in-law 
who happened to be home on leave and had nothing 
better to do, and to the cameraman. 

This is not an exaggeration. You may even recog- 
nise something of the sort happening within your 
own experience. Of course, casting in public like 
this, with the prospective artists present, is doomed 
to failure. Although a wise director will always 
ask for the co-operation of those who are competent 
to advise, he should have a free hand in making 
his choice—the idea of proposed artists being 
present while parts are allotted should be out of 
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the question. In fact, all discussions between the 
director and his advisers should be in the strictest 
privacy; further, only reliable persons should be 
admitted to these discussions, which may easily 
be scandalous and libellous. This advice applies 
equally to professional and amateur units, and is 
worth anything up to £25,000. 

Let us now proceed to do a little imaginary 
casting. The title of the film is “Trouble Brewing”’ 
and concerns two families living in the same district 
of Sussex. They are the Jordans and the Gilmours, 
both distinguished brewing families—so_ distin- 
guished, in fact, that the head of the Jordans is 
Sir Alfred Jordan and the chief of the Gilmour 
clan is Baron Gilmour of Rye, an aristocrat of the 
Beerage. These two families have carried on a 
feud for some years, though not every one of them 
is faithful to his tradition. Here they are, with 
their descriptions: 


THE GILMOURS. 


(1) Lord Gilmour a tyrant, a martinet and a 
miser. 

(2) Matthew Gilmour his son, aged 46, surly, 
embittered, harsh like his 
father. 

(3) Mrs. Gilmour Matthew’s wife, crushed, 
meek, silly and sweet. 

(4) Derek Gilmour their son, aged 22, rebel- 
lious, outspoken, daring, in- 
tense, rather masterful with 
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(5) Irene 


women but distinctly lov- 
able. 

his sister; rebellious too, 
and a trouble to her father, 
which appeals to her grand- 
father, whose favourite she 
1S. 


There are the Gilmours. There is some variety 
amongst them, but sufficient inherited tendencies 
to make the characterisation interesting. And now 


the other family: 


THE JORDANS. 


(6) Str Alfred Jordan very much the self-made 


(7) Lady Fordan 


(8) Jeremy Jordan 


(9) Mrs. Jeremy 


(10) Fulta 


man; generous, rather the 
Henry Ford type in the 
treatment of his workers; 
he is devoted to his wife. 

a common-sense, practical 
and philosophical old lady. 
their son, aged 47, rather 
like his mother in tem- 
perament; a sound chemist, 
responsible for much of his 
father’s success. 

unlike the family she has 
married into; flighty, over- 
dressed, a snob. 

her elder daughter; like her 
mother. 
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(11) Jenifer her younger daughter; a 
real Jordan. 

(12) James their brother, a highbrow 
educated at Eton and 
Oxford, 


This family is very different from the Gilmours, 
and the inherited characteristics and tendencies are 
mixed, which may make them easier to cast. 

I have taken two families instead of having a 
~mixed bag of strangers, as it gives an opportunity 
“-of stressing subtler points which would not arise 
~, when casting a variety of unrelated characters. 

The first consideration is that of family resemblance. 
In both families you have three generations; but 
the second and third generations can legitimately 
be varied because they can, physically, take after 
either grandparent (as Lady Gilmour is dead, you 
have a freer hand!). But if you can get a reasonable 
family resemblance without making any two of 
your characters too alike, it will not only help your 
film to be convincing, but will also help your 
audience to identify more quickly the Gilmours and 
the Jordans as they appear on the screen. 

The next point to consider is dissemilarity. We 
know that, except in certain cases of twins, no two 
people are really alike, but on the film you will 
find that people have a knack of looking alike. Two 
tall, dark and clean-shaved men are sometimes 
indistinguishable apart in a long shot, and if their 
clothes are of the same type and shade the mischief 
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is intensified. As for two men of about the same 
height and colouring, both with moustaches, the 
difficulty in recognising them is not only confined 
to long shots. I admit that such confusion does not 
so easily occur after, say, the first half of the film, 
and I admit there are various means of minimising 
the confusion, but it is none the less important to 
consider very carefully this question of too strong 
superficial first-sight resemblances. A remarkable 
example of how alike members of the same family 
can look when certain superficial attributes are 
shared is seen in the Marx Brothers’ film, ‘“SDuck 
Soup’. In this two of them dress up like Groucho, 
wear his kind of spectacles and put on his kind of 
moustache. The amazing resemblance of three 
otherwise differing members of the same family is 
one of the most remarkable things to be seen on 
the screen. 

Let us now take the heads of the two opposing 
families. Physically they can be like Lord Snowden 
and Mr. Lansbury. (I mean no disrespect to either 
of these gentlemen for, personally, I admire them 
both more than most of our politicians.) If you 
accept this physical basis of the two families, you 
have established certain family characteristics; the 
Gilmours are small, thin, determined, dour; and 
the Jordans are taller, broader, softer. 

Lady Jordan has not an opposite number in the 
Gilmour camp. You can choose whom you like, so 
long as she fits the characterisation. 

The next two to be considered are Matthew 
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Gilmour and Jeremy Jordan. Both are men of the 
same age, but very different, not only in stature and 
manner, but in their faces. Matthew is not so much 
the aristocrat as the county type; he is not so much 
well-bred or intellectual as the Society, Army or 
race-going type. Perhaps a moustache, for conven- 
tion, giving him a slight resemblance to John 
Redmond. Whereas Jeremy can be a very tall 
man—he comes of a tall stock and the better 
upbringing he has had makes him taller than his 
father. Something of the scholar; not the academic 
aristocrat so much as the learned philosopher. 
Something of a genius, maybe. Clean-shaved, I 
think. An easy contrast to Matthew. 

Now for the wives. Mrs Gilmour is not really 
a Gilmour, remember; she merely echoes the 
Gilmour slogans. If the ideal actress for the part of 
Mrs. Gilmour is, in real life, anything like the Mrs. 
Gilmour of your film story, you may possiby overlook 
her; she won’t be pressing for the part—so it is up 
to some one to discover her. Mrs. Jeremy Jordan, 
on the other hand, may be an importunate actress, 
always worrying you for a part. Here is your 
opportunity to get your own back on her, for if she 
is like Mrs. Jeremy in real life, you will be able to 
bring out all her natural foibles. These two mothers 
are definitely different and in neither case are you 
worried by the “family resemblance” difficulty. 

There remain only the grandchildren. Derek 
Gilmour has a good deal of the Gilmour tempera- 
ment, but it has been tempered; the inherited 
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forcefulness becomes an attractive quality; therefore, 
while he can bear some physical resemblance to his 
father and grandfather, his expression is pleasanter 
and his rebelliousness is not sullen or bad-tempered, 
but fiery. Or he can bear some facial resemblance 
to his mother, though the point of facial resemblance 
is not vital; he should, however, make some con- 
tribution to our family resemblance plan by not 
being tall. He can legitimately be taller than his 
father and his grandfather, but he need not be more 
than medium height—unless, of course, it is a point 
of your story that he is utterly unlike the rest of his 
family. e 

You will notice that I suggest your going into the 
characterisation rather fully when you are casting; 
characteristics which may be revealed and em- 
phasised in the story, the action, the expressions 
and the dialogue should have a reasonable physical 
basis. : 

Derek’s equivalent in the Jordan family is James. 
This young man does not present any subtle prob- 
lems—he is a type, but he fits into the family 
easily and is a decided contrast to Derek. 

Irene Gilmour I see as dark, petite, with flashing 
eyes; a wayward, mischievous and attractive person. 
The Jordan girls are very different. Julia, the elder, 
tries to be “‘county”’; she drives a car, dresses well, 
plays bridge and hunts—a pastime that is taboo with 
all the members of her family except her mother. 
Julia is a tall, fine young woman; her younger 
sister, Jenifer, is not so tall—an open-air girl, she 
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loves all animals and hates hunting. The two 
sisters can be different in features—Julia can 
resemble her mother. 

To sum up the points to be remembered in 
casting: 


(1) Consider the characterisation; ask yourself, 
“Does this artist look as if he (or she) 
might behave as the character has to 
act?” 

(2) When you have cast the members of one 
family, ask yourself, ‘‘Do these people bear 

. any family resemblance to any of their 
progenitors or forebears? Do they look 
like a family?” 

(3) Be careful that you have no striking super- 
ficial resemblances that will confuse. And 
if any such are unavoidable, bear in mind 
how clothes, make-up, the closeness of 
the camera and the construction of your 
continuity can remedy this. 

(4) Make up your mind whether you are going 
to work on a policy of choosing actors or 
types. (Whichever you choose, you will 
probably find yourself having to com- 
promise by mixing the two kinds.) 

(5) And, finally, think twice before you choose 
the “‘finished actor”. 


CLOTHES, CREASES AND A CHAIR OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 


Some day, I suppose, we will have a Chair of 
Cinematography at one of the universities. Until 
such a time comes the only ways we have of learning 
our filmcraft are by reading, by discussion and by 
experience. Whenever I have completed a pro- 
duction and look back on my ghastly mistakes and 
the host of unforeseen accidents that have occurred, 
I imagine that I have at last experienced the final 
problem and have achieved my worst faux pas. But 
no, the next production has hardly begun before 
another of those terrible unforeseen things occurs. 
Of course, everything is always some one else’s 
fault—some scatter-brained, indolent wretch has let 
you down—but if you are the Director, the Producer 
or the Unit Manager, you should take the blame 
yourself. (In any case you will be blamed.) 

To give an example of the sort of unforeseen 
occurrence I have in mind, who would ever dream 
that the mere fact of its being Ascot Week could 
hold up your production in the studio? Yet I once 
started a- production in Ascot Week and, although 
the women’s dresses had been ordered in what 
would normally have been ample time, and delivery 
of them had been promised at least a day before 
starting, they did not arrive until the day after. 
No amount of threats, bad language or wheedling 
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made any difference; the ladies of Ascot came first. 
This experience is now added to my collection of 
unforeseen contingencies; at a cost of much money, 
valuable time and too much anxiety I have learned 
one thing more. Each one of these disturbing 
occurrences affects the quality of every one’s work. 
If I could broadcast my list of such unforeseen 
accidents, I might help others; and if others could 
do the same, we might make some progress in these 
matters. A good clearing-house for practical advice 
on the pitfalls of production, founded on similar 
experience, would be through a Chair of Cinemato- 
graphy. It is too much to hope that it could be 
through the friendly co-operation of rival production 
concerns. 

A Chair of Cinematography would not really be 
enough—it might have to be a whole settee. Better 
still, a Bench of Professors of Cinematography, for 
they would have to concern themselves with more 
than montage, ‘‘Pure Cinema’, Acoustics, Light, 
Chemistry, Colour and a score of important things 
most Professors of Cinematography would prescribe. 
Creases in fabrics, for instance. Have you ever 
noticed in “‘cheap”’ pictures how the creases in the 
theatre curtains reveal that they were hired from an 
old music-hall that had had them stored in a 
warehouse for the last ten years? The obvious 
remedy of ironing the creases out of the curtains 
and then hanging them up is expensive in time and 
labour, which is why you only see such things as 
creased curtains in cheap pictures. Big pictures, 
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of course, have their curtains made specially for 
them out of the most expensive material available. 

Then there are creases in table-cloths—a trumpery 
vice for which poverty is no excuse. Yet what a 
number of crumpled and soiled cloths have I seen 
on the restaurant tables of British films. 

Creases in clothes are more subtle and less common. 
They occur mainly in clothes hired from a costumier, 
or those which have been resurrected from a dressing- 
up box in the attic. All clothes or costumes that have 
been tightly packed and brought to the studio 
should be either hung for a time before wearing or, 
if necessary, pressed or ironed. 

Another useful thing to do with clothes is to 
wear them—unless you want to preserve a very 
smart appearance, then that is literally the last 
thing you do. This applies particularly to clothes 
that are what is termed “costume”. ‘The import- 
ance of this is not only to work them into 
your own shape but to get used to them. One 
of these days some one will produce a period film 
and insist on all the characters wearing their 
costumes for a week before production commences. 
Catching buses, dressed as a Regency beau, should 
break a fellow into his clothes, so that when he 
appears on the set he will behave as if he were a 
Regency beau and not some one dressed up for the 
film. Perhaps such a procedure in London would 
be a trifle difficult, but if the exterior scenes were to 
be shot first, one could certainly go down to the 
location in the country and live in the clothes for a 
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few jolly days before shooting. And if the location 
were in England there would always be the rainy 
days to practise in—playing darts, ping-pong, bridge 
and dancing the Charleston. There is method in 
this madness. 

As for smart modern clothes, which are the most 
usual kind of costuming in pictures, too little 
attention Is given to this in England by both amateurs 
and professionals. I sometimes wonder if people who 
act in films or produce them have no eyes at all. 
Or are our eyes blinded to imperfections of line by 
colour? The fact remains that most women’s clothes 
in our films are fussy, “bitty”, undistinguished, 
dowdy, lumpy and show no appreciation of how to 
reveal the figure or disguise it. Remember that a 
little flowered trimming with a small design just 
doesn’t register as our eyes see it—and perhaps it 
is dreadful anyhow—and remember that that bow 
on your chest or somewhere behind you is just a 
bump interfering with the natural line of your 
figure. Apart from attention to character in costume, 
a woman’s first consideration should be simplicity, 
cut and line. Ifthe top part of you is in one colour 
and material, with the rest of you in an entirely 
different colour and material, you are beginning to 
get into the danger zone, however much taste you 
may have; it may be all right if you have a lovely 
slender figure, but, speaking generally, all one (or 
similar) colour and material for a dress is safer. 
There are a hundred exceptions to this, if you use 
brains and taste in dressing (and “‘brains” includes 
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consulting the cameraman); but, on the whole, such 
simplicity is to be aimed at. 

As for our men, they are little better than our 
women, and only that because their clothes are 
simpler and are on the whole made by better 
craftsmen than those who make women’s clothes, 
which are often carelessly and hastily run up 
effusions, copied without sufficient care from designs 
that are inexplicit. An expensive tailor, if we can 
afford him, can do wonders; I can usually tell the 
difference between four-, eight-, ten- and fourteen- 
guinea suits by the cut and the finish without 
examining the cloth. But some of us can afford only 
fifty shillings. When you get down to that price 
you have got to work as hard as your tailor to obtain 
a result that gives you a chance, but you can look 
very presentable in the cheapest suit if you study 
your appearance. 

The most notable defects in cheap suits are that 
the pleats in the waist of the trousers are meagre 
(in fact, most cheap trousers suffer from stinginess 
and are not full enough or long enough); the waist- 
coats don’t fit anywhere (a lot of finish 1s needed in 
a waistcoat, and cheap tailoring can only achieve a 
decent, passable effect with careful supervision) and 
if it is double-breasted, the buttons are just sewn on 
anywhere and without consideration of your figure; 
as for the coats, they are usually too short behind 
and in front, as well as in the sleeves, the lapels do 
not lie well against the chest and there is always a 
ruck under the collar at the back (a thing which the 
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most expensive tailors can manage to accomplish 
on some figures). 

Gentleman, you are too modest about your 
appearance. Study these things and you can look 
good, even if your purse is slender. But give the 
suit a chance; keep it well pressed, don’t bulge 
out the handkerchief pocket with a bunched up 
linen handkerchief that is almost as big as a hand- 
towel, and don’t let your other pockets be a series 
of lumps caused by bulky pocket-books, pipes, 
tobacco-pouches, Scout knives and such-like male 
impedimenta. 

And just two more things. When you sit down 
for a close-up, don’t let your coat ride up at the back 
above your collar, and if you are likely to have 
shots taken from the side or the back, where the 
back of your neck will be shown, get your hair 
cut! 


ACTING 


I was once asked to view a film made by a young 
man of what is called brilliant family. His interest 
in films had been publicised in the Press for a 
considerable time; in fact, so keen was he that he 
had himself contributed an amount of this Press 
boosting—indirectly and discreetly, of course, for 
the young man was above all things a gentleman. 
A very charming and intelligent fellow, let me 
add; but that was about all, for his film was just 
terrible. 

At first, as I watched his film, I thought I wasn’t 
getting the point, for somewhere, lying latent, I 
suppose I too have the popular infertority complex. 
Then for a time I toyed with the idea that it was all 
a burlesque. For one brief moment IJ even felt that 
it might be a practical joke, but finally I came to 
the conclusion that with all his fine talk, he just 
couldn’t do it. Technically it was bad, but that I 
could have forgiven if there had been anything 
interesting in the film. There were flights of montage 
that missed the whole point of what he was trying 
to imitate, for all he achieved was that meaningless 
cascade of celluloid which seems to have an irresis- 
tible attraction to the “intelligent” beginner. Every- 
thing was so disappointingly banal and ridiculous 
that I couldn’t think what to say to him. 

For a long time after I brooded over the matter 
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and tried to discover why his film was a composite 
specimen of the worst work of the ordinary type of 
amateur and at last I came to one conclusion—that 
ifhe had had real artists (even just good conventional 
‘‘pros’’) the film might have had some interest. 

I believe I have discovered here the principal 
defect of amateur productions—it is in the acting 
and the direction. As technicians many amateurs 
are the equals of the professional, and some have a 
greater all-round technical knowledge than the 
average studio worker, although they may lack his 
full-time practical experience. I have seen in 
amateur films some exquisite photography, some 
beautiful composition, some most ingenious sets, 
and some clever cutting, but the stories have usually 
been uninteresting, the characterisation formal and 
the acting and direction just like Christmas charades. 

A commonplace story never worries me if the rest 
is good; in fact, I dispute the conventional assess- 
ment of the qualities which are said to go to make 
a good story. A story may be most correctly con- 
structed, with its “gathering momentum’, its well- 
devised climax and all the rest of the rule-of-thumb 
requirements, but there will avail nothing if the 
treatment and the characterisation are uninteresting. 

A very ordinary story about definite and interesting 
characters, treated in an intriguing way is a good 
story. But the designed interest in the scenario 
characterisation can all be frittered away if the 
artists cannot act or the director cannot make them 
appear to do so. 
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It has been said that you cannot teach acting— 
that you can only learn it. This is a dangerous 
generalisation, for there is much that has to do with 
acting which certainly can be taught, not only by 
word of mouth and example but by the printed 
word. Hamlet’s speech to the players is a good 
example of what can be taught. 

In a specialised and complex form of acting, as 
for the films, there is much that can be taught, not 
only by a good director in rehearsal but by the 
printed word. Let me try to give a suggestion or so 
as to the sort of thing that can be so taught—not 
perhaps the most subtle and advanced form of 
acting, but something which may contribute to an 
actor’s ability to master the medium of expression 
more quickly than if he were left to experiment by 
himself. 

First of all, remember that the main difference 
between screen and stage acting is that in films you 
play with the soft pedal down all the time. On the 
stage you are to most of the audience a small figure 
with a full-grown voice; your movements and your 
gestures are marked and bold, your vocal inflexions 
are less subtle than in real life—though the per- 
spective as a whole should be like life to your 
audience. In short, for the screen you should 
under-act—that is, according to stage standards. 

As a piece of positive advice, therefore, I would 
recommend film artists to under-act—always remem- 
bering that the closer the camera is to you, the 
subtler can be your expressions and your intonations. 
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Once you have established the habit of under- 
acting, you can then begin to tackle the greater 
art of “putting it over’, but your technique of 
under-acting will always be the basis upon which 
you build. 

One of the first and most general criticisms of 
a film actor who is learning his job is that he is 
“‘camera-conscious”. What is really meant by this 
phrase is that he is too obviously aware of the. 
camera—because he is either afraid of it or because 
he is too anxious to perform for it. Actually, an 
artist should be camera-conscious, only without our 
sensing this. Perhaps it would be better to say that 
he should be camera-subconscious. 

There are ways and means of overcoming an 
artist’s fear of the camera. For instance, if the 
director has rehearsed a scene with three artists, one 
of whom is nervous of the camera, he should take 
hold of this actor and have a gentle, firm and 
friendly ialk with him. “Don’t bother about the 
camera—I°ll watch that for you. If you’re intent on 
what you’re doing in the scene, and on what the 
others are doing, all you’ll have to do is to watch 
him and her and to look here and there—according 
to the action. The camera is getting you all right, so 
you needn’t try to sense it from the corner of your 
eye—you can forget it.” 

“Yes,” he may reply, “all that part is easy 
enough now you tell me I haven’t got to worry; 
I think I can do it; but what about when I have to 
turn round from the others and look off in front of 
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me? My eyes have to pass the camera—I just can’t 
miss the blasted thing.” 

“‘Admitted. But remember this—now that you 
feel reassured about all the action that precedes 
your turning, you will have gained so much 
confidence that you may not notice the thing. But, 
in case you do, here is a tip—lI shall stand here, 
just past the camera on your right; now look to 
your left, as you would be the moment before you 
turn. When I say ‘Go,’ turn round and look at me. 
Ready?” 

“Yes,” he answers. 

Co!” 

The artist turns and looks at his director. 

“That was much better,” the director says 
encouragingly, if untruthfully. ““Now, try again. 
Go! Again—Go! Better. Now, once more—Go! 
Perfect!”’ 

And he is cured. For the time being, anyhow. 

*‘As easy as that?” you may ask sceptically. No, 
not always, but most times. It’s the old confidence 
trick. 

While on the subject of directing one’s glance— 
artists should remember to be definite. If some one 
is speaking to you in a scene, hold him with your eyes. 
Appear to be interested in him and what he is 
saying—unless, of course, the circumstances demand 
that you should be the reverse. Above all, never let 
your eyes wander without cause, as if they were out 
of control, as if you were no longer part of the 
scene. So many artists are inclined to do their 
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little bit of action or speak their piece of dialogue and 
then stay doggo till their turn crops up again to do 
or say something else. That’s awful—and heaps of 
professional artists are guilty of this. A director’s 
eyes can’t be everywhere during a take, but he 
should watch for this sort of thing in rehearsals if 
he wants his scene to be vital. 

A similar lapse is often apparent when an artist 
has to walk off from a scene. He acts furiously 
throughout it, does his last little bit, turns to walk 
off and then sags out of the picture. As he is nearing 
the edge of the frame, you see that he knows he has 
done his bit and is relieved. To obviate this I 
always try to have sufficient space for an artist to 
walk a considerable distance past the camera limits, 
and then I fix these somewhat beyond the actual 
camera limits. 

I had an amusing experience once when I was 
most anxious for an actor to carry on with his mood 
of indignation after he was well out of the scene. 
It was a tracking shot and he was seen coming from 
a drawing-room with his hostess and being shown 
out of the front-door. He went fuming out, the 
front-door was shut and then the camera tracked 
back with the hostess as she returned to her 
drawing-room door, through which we saw her 
late visitor walking about in a fury—for he had 
walked right round the set in his over-maintained 
indignation. 

Film acting can be divided into two categories— 
Silent and Talkie—each requiring its own specialised 
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technique. The silent film artist has only to bother 
about his particular technique, but the talkie artist 
should be master of the two kinds—-silent registration 
and dialogue rendering. Silent film acting is by far 
the more difficult to excel in, yet if a silent actor is a 
bit of a dumb-bell it is a less serious problem for 
the director and the editor. Although we are 
continually discovering new devices in editing 
dialogue pictures and are constantly adapting the 
old tricks of the silent-film cutter, silent films are 
still the more accommodating to the editor’s plastic 
surgery. 

The most important thing for a silent-film actor 
to achieve is silence. If he learns to act without 
speaking—except when occasional spoken titles are 
necessary—he will be able to concentrate more, to 
make his acting an expression of thought. 

It has often been said that the basis of silent-film 
acting is thought, but I would go further—I would 
say that it is thought-transference, with a dash of 
hypnotism. If silent-film artists act with their 
minds, this technique will react on the minds 
of the audience; we feel that we are thinking their 
thoughts and we are interpreting these thoughts 
In our Own way; in a dialogue film we are not 
participating nearly so much in the scene we are 
watching. 

Once a silent actor has overcome his desire to 
talk, his whole method changes; automatically he 
becomes more expressive cinematically and ten 
times more interesting. But so long as he relies on 
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talking, so long will he remain ridiculous. It may 
take time to eradicate completely the natural 
impulse to talk, but an artist who is determined will, 
in a miraculously short time, find himself beginning 
to master the basis of silent-film acting. 

The dialogue actor should master this also, for 
more and more are we reverting to patches of silent- 
film technique in talkies, but he will seldom have 
an opportunity of performing sustained sequences 
of silent acting. He has, however, another set of 
problems. Amongst highbrow theorists there is a 
belief that a stage training is worse than useless for 
a talkie artist. Stagy technique is obviously bad, 
but an intelligent and subtle stage artist can soon 
learn to adapt his technique to films. 

At first he will find the lack of a responsive 
audience rather cramps his style; a wise director 
will try to take the place of the missing audience, 
appreciating every nuance the artist puts into his 
interpretation. A director should never stint his 
praises, for most artists thrive under encouragement. 

A stage artist is often inclined to deliver his words 
with too much precision; in a long shot this is 
something you should correct only in moderation— 
for a long shot is like a stage scene; but in closer 
shots too much precision will destroy the natural 
effect—the visual expression and the vocal inflexion 
should look after the words. Stage artists are nearly 
all inclined to speak too slowly and with too deliber- 
ate pauses; in a hundred per cent talkie this is fatal. 
Generally speaking, you can afford to talk quicker 
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on the screen than on the stage—but be careful not 
to slur “‘key-words’”. By a key-word I mean one 
that is essential to the proper understanding of the 
sentence, scene or story. For instance, an artist may 
say at the end of a scene, “‘Very well, if you won’t 
help me, perhaps my uncle at the War Office 
will.” If your next sequence is a room at the War 
Office and if there are no immediate indications of 
its locale, it is essential that the key-words ‘War 
Office” should be clearly as well as naturally 
enunciated. 

A valuable aid to intelligent acting is an agreement 
between artists and director as to their character- 
isations. After the first general reading of the 
script the director should turn the meeting into a 
Character Conference. He can give his own views 
on the characterisation, but, more important still, 
he should encourage the artists to give theirs. 
Sometimes artists of considerable emotional ability 
may find some difficulty in crystallising into reasoned 
words their assessment of the characterisation. This 
may be because they are inclined to be foo emotional 
and rather muddled in consequence; therefore the 
director should coax them to express themselves and 
to give a reasoned account of what they consider 
the interpretation should be. This forcing of logic 
upon emotion is a useful corrective. 

It is for these reasons that I strongly urge a general 
round-table reading and conference before actual 
rehearsals commence. Then let the artists have a 
day to think over what they have said and what the 
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director has said. Further, do not rush things at 
the next rehearsal; do not attempt to fit actions to 
the words too soon; let the sense and the feeling 
of the words be grasped before the words are learnt 
by heart. 


SET ECONOMY 


REcENTLY I had to listen to yet another authority 
who had solved the problem of film production 
costs. As with the other famous riddle—“What’s 
Wrong With British Pictures?”—I had already 
solved this myself. (More or less—and in theory, I 
hasten to add.) However, I was in a comparatively 
indulgent mood and so listened to my artless 
informant, smiling to myself as I remembered 
Ambrose Bierce’s definition of a bore—‘A fellow 
who talks when you want him to listen.” 

His first remedy was the sound one of careful 
preparation before shooting. We all, amateurs and 
professionals alike, have been agreeing on this point 
for years, though something usually seems to go 
wrong when we try to put it into practice. But it 
was his second prescription—unaccountably and 
vehemently stressed—which intrigued me. “Set 
economy’? was the solution, he assured me. By 
careful concentration on this, we could save hundreds 
of thousands of pounds in building material, 
electricity and the time of carpenters, painters, 
plasterers and many others. 

There zs something in it, more than my friend 
estimated—and less, perhaps, than he was able to 
realise. ‘To take the less first; not having studio 
experience this man had overlooked that the small 
“suggestive set’’—the simply constructed affair of 
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a flat, a few props, and some skilfully manipulated 
shadows—sometimes takes an unconscionable time to 
light, and the most expensive thing in film production 
is time on the floor of the studio. Further, the 
recordist often finds himself so up against it with 
these bits and pieces in the middle of an echoing 
studio that he frantically surrounds your ingenious 
little sets with sound screens, so that your lighting IS 
upset and you may have to begin arranging your 
lamps all over again. It then becomes a vicious 
circle and your clever burst of economy is not such 
a saving after all. 

Where time is of no object, well and good, but 
even with amateurs who have to save money on 
materials it is as well to weigh up beforehand the 
pros and cons of time expenditure. Enthusiasm, 
like bank balances, is not inexhaustible. 

Another difficulty with the small economical set 
is that it generally provides very few angles for 
shooting; a slight move one way and you are off the 
set—and a reverse shot is often out of the question 
because you haven’t anything there but studio to 
shoot on to. You may have a “floating”? background 
for an occasional reverse-angle close shot, but 
nothing to cover you for general action. 

But there are many occasions when small 
economical sets are more than adequate. I have 
often found that the art director, through not 
studying the script carefully enough, has provided 
me with much more than I needed. If he is in 
league with the cameraman, as indeed he should 
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be, he will usually build your sets as big as possible, 
for the cameraman likes to have sufficient space 
for the director to bring his artists well away from 
the walls. Once the director guides a character 
close to a wall, the cameraman knows he is in 
for a hard time lighting that artist. In many big 
studios the art director disregards the script and 
builds more than is really necessary in order to give 
the director scope should he make changes in a 
sequence or decide to elaborate it; but where 
economy is considered, the director, scenarist and 
art director will get together in order to decide what 
is the least possible that is necessary to obtain an 
adequate effect in a set. 

In “I’m An Explosive” there was quite an effective 
sequence where I only had backgrounds of flats for 
each set. There were six successive changes, repre- 
senting different locales. To paraphrase from my 
scenario, they were as follows: 


Scene 151 

Against a plain backing, with an amusing 
French poster, two secret agents are seen speaking 
at a French-type telephone. (That was all—but it 
was enough.) They speak to their chief, Lord 
Ferridale, of the Chemical Warfare Department. 
The picture DISSOLVES to Lord Ferridale at 
home in London. 


Scene 152 
In front of a plain backing we see part of a 
bed and a pedestal on which is an English-type 
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telephone. Lord Ferridale, in pyjamas, answers 
the phone. Above his head, on the wall, is a 
painting of a lady with the Dove of Peace and 
surmounting the bed is a carved cupid. After 
his speech to the secret agents, we hear him 
ringing up the British Embassy in Paris. DIS- 
SOLVE to 
Scene 153 

A tapestry of St. George and the Dragon on a 
plain background. The camera tilts down to a 
well-groomed and monocled man reading a French 
novel in bed. He picks up the phone and after 
promising Lord Ferridale to call on the Minister 


of the Interior immediately, he rings up another 
number. DISSOLVE to 
Scene 154 

Against a plain background hangs a cartoon of 
John Bull and La Belle France. The camera 
tilts down to the Minister in bed. He promises 
to attend to the matter personally; and im- 
mediately after rings up the Chief of Police. 
Scene 155 

We see first of all a framed testimonial with 
illuminated lettering and ornamented with a 
tricolour, hanging on a plain background. The 
camera tilts down; we see the Chief in bed, he 
promises to attend to the matter, and then gets 
on to a police station chief. 
Scene 156 

On a plain background we see the shadow of an 
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ordinary French policeman standing to attention. 
The camera PANS to the left and we see the 
police station chief. 


The details and dialogue do not concern us now, 
but what does concern us is that these backgrounds 
were actually as bare as my description of them. 
There was no protracted action in any of them, and 
what was behind the artists was sufficient to give an 
impression of their location. Several people who 
have seen this film have stated that they considered 
this telephone sequence was the most effective part 
of it—so that the simpleness of the backgrounds at 
least did not detract from the underlying idea of 
the situations in the story. 

An entirely different type of economical building 
was in “Little Napoleon’’. In the opening of the 
picture we see the shabbily dressed young hero in 
Oxford Street; he makes his way through the crowd 
of shoppers, stands in the gutter and begins to 
recite an excerpt from his play about Napoleon. 
Behind him is an omnibus. We come to a close-up 
of the hero, the bus immediately behind him. With 
the exception of this close-up, the whole sequence 
was actually shot in Oxford Street, amidst all the 
crowds and the traffic, and no one noticed our 
hidden automatic hand-camera. But it would have 
been a different matter if we had attempted to take 
a close-up of the hero in the middle of the bustle 
of Oxford Street; a six-inch lens with a hidden hand- 
camera would have been out of the question—one 
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could not have held it steady enough for a close-up, 
and a tripod attracts attention—and, in any case, 
we had to record the speech in the studio. So the 
art director had a section of the film enlarged and 
then reproduced a section of the omnibus by which 
our hero stood. I doubt if any one who saw the 
film suspected for a moment that it was not all shot 
in Oxford Street. 

So far I have only dealt with small sets which 
have not required reverse angles; of course, if you 
only want one reverse angle, another simple flat 
with appropriate furnishings or shadows will suffice, 
but directly you come to three-sided sets, your 
costs go up. You then require more space, more 
material, more lamps, more electricity, more furni- 
ture and more labour. None the less, inexpensive 
sets of moderate size can be constructed to look 
effective and genuine. Suppose, for instance, you 
had a fair-sized sequence in an artist’s studio but 
you did not want to build a vast set, although the 
story indicated that it was definitely a large studio. 
You would proceed in this way. You would draw 
plans of your set to suit the action, to fit the camera 
and to suit your pocket, but, at the same time, you 
would bear in mind that by using a foreground 
piece of a portion of staircase, you could place this 
at a maximum distance from your set, obscuring 
its limits and giving the effect of a really big studio 
that has a staircase up to a balcony. Such a long 
shot would want a certain amount of careful manipu- 
lation of camera, artists, lamps and foreground 
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piece, but you would not need to use it more 
than, say, twice in the whole sequence; so do 
not neglect the use of foreground pieces—they are 
not only useful for helping you to obtain an interest- 
ing composition and for filling up dull patches of 
floor space where your artists must work, but are 
invaluable for hiding the limits of your set and for 
suggesting spaciousness. 

Another very useful thing for eking out sets is a 
curtain or hanging, but there is an art in arranging 
them. Don’t try and stretch them too far, or their 
effectiveness 1s destroyed, and, for goodness’ sake, see 
that they have not wobbly horizontal creases which 
show that they were never really hanging in the 
room of your story, but lying folded on a shelf in 
the store-cupboard of your studio. Curtains are 
more the concern of the set decorator than the 
architect, as they call the art director in Germany, 
providing the set decorator really understands the 
art director’s ideas as to the character of the room. 
The person who arranges the curtains or hangings 
can make or mar their effectiveness, so can the person 
who buys the material. I cannot help feeling that 
we have hardly begun to realise the varied possi- 
bilities in the use of hangings as ordinary practical 
curtains or as purely decorative draping. Pattern, 
texture, colour—all are of importance, and sub- 
stitutes for the expensive materials can be found 
after a little research with the camera. 

The student of set economy could not do better 
than study the work of the German studios during 
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the mark inflation period. It is true that many of 
the well-known pictures of this period have dis- 
appeared, but some of them are being revived, not 
only by the various local film societies but also in 
certain specialised public cinemas. Those of you 
who have seen ‘““The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” will 
recal] the use made of painted backgrounds which 
were a direct result of the financial poverty of 
German studios—although the use of these painted 
backgrounds was justified by the story and by the 
director’s method of treatment. 

If none of these old masterpieces is showing in 
any district convenient to you, I would suggest 
your studying the many books of film photographs 
published on the Continent and sold over here. 

A classic example of set economy is to be seen in 
the late Paul Leni’s film “‘Waxworks’’. (Leni was 
himself an art director and his picture shows 
clearly the influence of his training). The film 
contains three stories within a story; they were 
‘““Haroun-Al-Raschid”’ (with Emil Jannings), “Ivan 
the Terrible’ (with Conrad Veidt) and “Jack the 
Ripper” (with Werner Krauss). The first two 
episodes contain interesting examples of set economy, 
though they were on the spectacular side. I 
remember one scene in the Russian part of the 
film that interested me from the viewpoint of set 
economy; it showed a sleigh driving up in the 
snow to the entrance of a palace. In the background 
were the doors of the palace; in the foreground were 
the bases of two enormous pillars—only a section of 
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each being built—and they were placed so that they 
occupied a considerable portion each side of the 
picture, thereby obviating the necessity to build 
more of the palace than was shown as we looked 
between the pillars. Then, across the foreground, 
was a pile of studio “‘snow’’, so that none of the road 
had to be built. When the sleigh drove up and the 
various characters in costume appeared, we had 
the effect of a grand and costly scene! 

But that was nothing compared with what Paul 
Leni devised for the ‘“‘Jack the Ripper’ episode. 
It so happened that he had run out of money and 
could not afford to build any more sets. He had his 
stock of negative, he had Werner Krauss, the studio, 
the lights, the camera, the cameraman and Just 
enough money for one or two other artists; so he 
treated the last episode as a sort of nightmare. He 
photographed his characters walking and sitting in 
front of black velvet while he indulged in various 
camera tricks, such as the spilt screen and quick 
tracking shots. Next, he made drawings of fantastic 
sets on pieces of stout typing paper which he photo- 
graphed in a series of trick shots and dissolves, 
superimposed on his negative of Werner Krauss 
and company! The result was acclaimed a master- 
piece of imaginative direction! Actually, it was a 
classic example of the brilliance of Mother Necessity. 

The use of models, painted glass, enlarged 
photographic backgrounds, the Dunning process and 
back projection are other forms of set economy 
which are only applied in the more ambitious and 
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spectacular type of production, but they are mostly 
expensive in themselves, although to get the same 
effect without these devices would be still more 
costly. There is, however, one other process be- 
longing to the same category which is not costly, 
and that is the projection of slides on to plain 
backgrounds. The most general use of slides is to 
project moving clouds or views of a town seen 
through a window in a set, but little has been done 
in films with the projection of imaginative, non- 
realistic scenery—as in the presentation of opera on 
the German stage. 

Finally, an indirect form of set economy—the 
making of small paper models of the sets you 
contemplate building. If the art director will, after 
he has read your treatment and*before you have 
written your scenario, make small models of the 
sets as completely as possible, you can then work 
out your shots with these models before you. You 
will thus be able to advise the art director which 
walls and other sections of his sets you can do 
without. Apart from reasons of economy in material 
and building, this is one of the most useful practices 
for the director and scenarist, which inevitably 
results in a really practical shooting-script and a 
consequent economy of time on the set. 


COST IS NOT THE CRITERION 


I wAvE had the honour of being the subject of 
violent personal attacks in certain papers for directing 
cheap films, on the assumption that I was the pro- 
ducer and that all cheap productions are rushed 
through in the shooting at such a rate that they 
cannot fail to be anything but hopeless from every 
point of view. Actually, the ‘‘haste’ in shooting 
is only comparative; if your production is well 
prepared and all planned out before shooting, you 
need not “‘eat up” time during production—which 
is the most costly period in the creation of a picture. 

Such cheap and quickly made productions— 
providing they are not impossibly cheap and quick— 
often have a spontaneity which the more laboured 
type of film lacks, and, although they cannot in- 
clude spectacular scenes and other “big production 
values’, they are sometimes more entertaining than 
the less modest type of production. Obviously if 
you have a larger amount of money to spend, your 
chances of being able to improve the results are 
increased; but if your finances are limited, then 
your resourcefulness is naturally stimulated and the 
result may still be satisfying. Big expenditure is not 
the infallible criterion of quality. 

Producers on a small scale have to think of every 
penny. To give an example. When Ivor Montagu 
was in Hollywood writing a scenario with Eisenstein 
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one of the first things they did in revising their 
treatment was to reduce the number of sets. They 
felt that they might be piling up costs unnecessarily. 
Directly the Hollywood officials noticed this, they 
exclaimed “‘But this is all wrong. We never think of 
such things. In fact, the more sets, the better—it 
gives a sense of movement.” That is the difference 
between the average American and European pro- 
duction—at least, it was. 

If you write a draft treatment of a story without 
thinking of the number of sets required and find 
you have twenty-nine in a seven-reel subject, you 
will probably discover that you can tell your story 
just as well with nineteen sets, and, at a pinch, you 
might even get the number down to fifteen. If the 
amount you have to spend is limited, therefore, 
you would be well advised to consider this question 
of sets in the early days of your preparation; and, 
in any case, the more you can reasonably save on 
sets the more you will have for other important 
items in your budget. 

Some years ago, when practically no pictures 
were being made in England and there weren’t even 
“quickies” to be produced, and when our studio 
personnel wasn’t sufficiently advanced in technical 
knowledge to cope with such productions effectively, 
I was driven to making one-reel films for almost 
nothing. I have done a complete one-reel film of 
1,000 feet in one day! BUT—I took altogether over 
seven weeks to prepare and edit it. Sometimes the 
shooting of these short films took me infinitely 
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Papua. Again, at the end of the film, I had these 
two titles and scenes. 


(1) Trrt—E: OUR DEATH WAS APPROPRI- 
ATELY CELEBRATED IN LON- 
DON 
ScENE: Guards’ Band marching from Buck- 
ingham Palace. 


(2) TrrtE: AND IN NEW YORK 
ScENE: A wild cannibal dance in Borneo. 


And now for an even easier type of ultra-cheap 
film—the crazy news reel or magazine film. I made 
two—“A Typical Budget’? and “The Pathetic 
Gazette’’—and cannot do better than quote scenes 
from these one-reelers. 

There was one sequence dealing with “‘Economy 
in the Household”. Against a simple background I 
had a man in the conventional disguise of a French 
chef and before him a kitchen table on which was a 
large kitchen basin. Our chef then set out to give a 
receipt for a “Cheap pie for three persons’. After 
introducing the chef, I had the following titles and 
scenes: 


Tirte: TAKE 9 OZS. OF CAVIAR 

SCENE: We see the chef lavishly ladling out 
property “‘caviar’ (gun shot and treacle). 

Tirte: AND HALF-DOZEN OYSTERS 


SCENE: ‘These are put into the basin—shells and 
all, 
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FILM PRODUCTION 
ADD A FEW DROPS OF FINE OLD 
1812 BRANDY 


Nearly half a bottle of alleged brandy 
(burnt sugar and water) is poured over 
the oysters. 


THE JUICE OF TWO EGGS 


Two eggs are cracked on the side of the 
basin, the “juice” and then the shells 
are added to the mixture. 


MIX TO THE CONSISTENCY OF 
CONCRETE 

Taking a hammer, the chef pounds the 
contents of the bowl viciously. 

THEN TAKE THE WHOLE THING 
AND CHUCK IT AWAY 


And we fade out on the chef doing this 
with great relief. 


Another sequence, “Sago Making in North 
Borneo”’, can justly be claimed as “crazy”. The 
first title introduced us to “A Giant Tree in a Sago 
Forest” and was a picture of the Nelson column in 
Trafalgar Square. The next title told us that “The 
pulp is extracted from the bark and bitten into 
little pieces”, which was followed by a close-up of 
one of the lions of Trafalgar Square. And so on 
in the same manner—one does not have to apolo- 
gize for craziness these days. The same technique 
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would be observed if dialogue is recorded in place 
of titles. 

I do not remember whether I took these scenes to 
fit the titles or vice versa, but this is the kind of 
sequence one can make up from existing material. 
Another example from the same film was a lovely 
shot, which I had already in my library before 
inclusion in this picture, and which showed a band 
of redskins in full war-paint dancing down the main 
road of a city in New Mexico. They carried aloft 
a Stars-and-Stripes banner and executed strange 
evolutions. This was titled “American Delegates 
arrive at Geneva”’. 

Another short sequence comprised two odd shots 
from my library; the first showed the streets of 
London lined with soldiers, and crowds cheering 
some distinguished but indistinguishable person, 
while the second was of a large and crowded ocean 
liner leaving Southampton. The titles preceding 
each were more or less as follows: 


First: JACK DEMPSEY ARRIVES IN LON- 
DON 

SEconD: HAPPY BRITISH BOXERS OFF TO 
U.S.A. 


One other example was a sports section designed 
to suit all tastes. For this purpose I presented a 
combined “‘all-sports” sequence. My colleagues and 
I all dressed up in fantastic hybrid sporting costumes, 
and, together with our cameraman, drove out to a 
quiet field where we filmed our crazy sportsmanship. 


Q2 FILM PRODUCTION 


The titles will give an indication of the sort of 
nonsense we perpetrated: 


(1) M. F. H. Hobbscliffe, the famous Inter- 
national golfeter, flicks off. 

(2) Babe Gilliwick, the Oxbridge all-blue goalie, 
drives into the rough. 

(3) Steve Inman, the Finno-Pole caddie, breaks 
it from cover. 

(4) And here they all are cutting it up rough and 
doing other things to keep fit. 


I made these films so many years ago that it 1s 
difficult to remember what was in them, but the 
foregoing amplification of a few old notes is sufficient 
to give some indication of the method employed, and 
I believe they were funnier than they now read. It 
is the cheapest form of film-making and in many 
ways the easiest. Further, it has this great attraction 
—if a sequence doesn’t come off, then you can cut 
it right out without spoiling your continuity. 


ADVENTURING 


THE army of arm-chair travellers is the largest 
mobilised army in the world, and from the Sahara 
to the Polar Regions the path of adventure is littered 
with arm-chairs. Scan the advertisements of the 
railway, steamship and tourist companies and you 
will find luxury tours offered to almost every 
uninhabitable part of the globe. 

This tentative method of travel is excellent for 
the middle-aged; it makes them realise what they’ve 
lost in life. As for its effect upon the young, it 1s a 
splendid thing if it inspires them to travel through 
the wide open spaces like he-men and he-girls, 
but at the best of times it is only a cursory survey 
and a whetting of the appetite for Wanderlust, a 
luxury for those with the time and the money to 
spare. 

An incentive to adventure more potent than the 
blandishments of arm-chair travel agencies is the 
cinema; here, in an hour or so, we have a con- 
centrated survey of more than the beaten track— 
we have the high-spots of travel exhibited in their 
most intriguing form, and the dose can be repeated 
at a trivial cost before or after meals. How long will 
it be before some enterprising restaurant gives us 
films during meals? The dual occupation of eating 
and viewing and hearing the picture should cover a 
multitude of sins in both film and dinner. (I have 
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experienced this on the Continent and it all seems 
to go down well.) 

If one person out of every thousand who see a 
film of travel and adventure is inspired with sufficient 
energy to blaze a trail somewhere, we would soon 
become a nation of gallant adventurers once more. 
I happen to know some of the young men who have 
ventured to the Frozen North—as we film folk call 
the approaches to the North and South Poles—in 
order to discover a new air route from Europe to 
America, and I happen to know also that my young 
friends were real “‘film fans” with a special leaning 
towards travel pictures. I like to think that their 
enthusiasm to venture forth was partially inspired 
by what they saw on the films of other adventurers 
like Scott and Shackleton. 

Travel-adventure films can be divided into four 
classes. Firstly, there is the “‘straight’’ travel 
picture—the photographed record of an expedition 
through a given territory. Whatever one’s views of 
talking pictures, I think it is generally admitted 
that the addition of sounds and dialogue has done 
much to enhance the appeal of this type of travel 
film—so long as the commentator refrains from 
‘lecturing’ and being facetious. 

Secondly, there is the historical travel-adventure 
film—such as “Livingstone” and “Turksib’. The 
judicious addition of incidental travel shots and 
big game will always make this type more attractive 
to the general public, and experience has shown how 
popular such pictures can be. “Livingstone”? and 
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“Stanley” have been done, but our history is rich 
in material of this kind. Think of the possibilities 
in filming the stories of such romantic figures as 
Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Sir Richard Burton, Edward William Lane and 
Sir Walter Raleigh; and if we are afraid of being 
thought too insular in our choice, we could leaven 
our list by including Marco Polo, Magellan and 
André. | 

Thirdly, we have the purely fictional story of 
adventure, the only consistent supply of which we 
get in the form of what are called ‘“‘Westerns”— 
dashing cowboys, double-dealing Mexicans and 
sheriffs’ posses, all surrounded by herds of cattle in 
a background of rocky mountains and accompanied 
by the sound of horses’ hoofs and pistol shots. I love 
a good Western, but can’t we have a few “Easterns” 
for a change? Or even some more ‘‘White Shadows 
of the South Seas’’? 

Fourthly, we have the impressionistic type of 
which Ruttmann’s “World Melody” and ‘“‘Berlin’”’ 
are the finest examples. Too little has been done of 
this kind—perhaps because they are beyond the 
knowledge and ability of the ordinary traveller and 
cameraman, for such films require great skill and 
imagination in the devising, shooting and editing. 
*“Berlin’”’ is one of the day-in-the-life-of formula and, 
although not treated impressionistically, films like 
*“Moana” and ‘‘Nanook”’ belong to this category. 
“World Melody” is an impression rather than a 
record of a trip round the world. Instead of taking 
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us through successive countries in the order he 
touched them, Ruttmann has divided his film into 
acts. Each act deals with certain phases, functions 
and pastimes of humanity and each division is 
cross-cut without any direct explanation by spoken 
or written word, for the pictures explain themselves 
and form their own commentary—although he 
makes much use of music and sounds as accompani- 
ment and commentary. 

For instance, in a sequence depicting religion 
throughout the world, he show us groups of Moslems 
engaged in some religious performance, then a 
procession of Buddhists similarly engaged, then 
other “civilised” religions, followed by groups of 
savages performing weird and wild rites—and, 
finally, some wonderful processional shots taken in 
Rome and other European cities. Throughout this 
sequence we see the same intense expressions of the 
worshippers, the same genuflexions and the same 
disinterested performances of the professional divines. 
After these comparisons, what further comment is 
necessary? (It reminds me of Ambrose Bierce’s 
definition of blasphemy—‘Your disrespect to my 
deity.”) I declare this to be not only one of the 
greatest travel films ever made, but a landmark. 

It has been my misfortune to have to take scenes 
in mountains—in the Tyrol, the Atlas and the 
Sierra Nevada—my misfortune because all my life 
I have tried unsuccessfully to overcome my horror 
of heights. There are only two ways for a director 
to obtain effective mountain scenes which will 
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convey the danger of the action he is photographing. 
The first is for the director himself to be a fearless 
climber and for his staff and artists to be the same— 
particularly the cameraman. The second is to 
obtain scenes by means of trick photography and the 
use of professional climbers as doubles for his 
artists. 

For the most part, films like “The White Hell of 
Pitz Palu” are of the first category. I do not suggest 
that this one was in any way faked, but there are 
ways and means of obtaining effects. In my own 
experience I have had to take scenes which in them- 
selves were dangerous to perform, but, because of 
the unsuitability of the ground for camera positions, 
I was unable to convey the feeling of danger from 
the pictures themselves. This had to be done when 
we got back to the studio by means of various close 
shots taken against superimposed mountain back- 
grounds. If it is of any satisfaction to know, I can 
assure you that the danger to life in “The White 
Hell of Pitz Palu’ was a daily terror to nearly all 
concerned—for over fourteen weeks! 

England’s chances in the travel-film market are 
the finest in the world. We have shown what we 
can do with little or no backing and with only a fine 
and indomitable spirit of adventure to support these 
enterprises. Many a British expedition has gone 
forth with insufficient capital, personnel and equip- 
ment, and has fought its way against odds to eventual 
triumph. Compare these expeditions with the 
million-dollar efforts of their American competitors 
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and you will realise that with a little more generous 
backing our film-adventurers could corner a very 
large place for themselves in this particular field of 
films. While we take off our hats to our gallant 
adventurers; let us bow in respect to the courage, 
wisdom and generosity of the backers of American 
film explorers. 


YOUR CRUISE FILM 


A CRUISE on an ocean liner. This surely is the 
cameraman’s paradise enow. To do justice to the 
thrill which the mere thought of it gives would tax 
the combined lyrical skill of Shelley, Browning, 
Masefield, Byron and all the other poet-travellers 
put together. Think of the daily changes as one 
morning you put into port on the coast of Andalusia 
and then the next day you are at a town on the old 
Barbary Coast; to go on from there past Majorca 
to Monte Carlo, Genoa, Naples and Sicily; past 
Crete up to Athens, through the sea of Marmora to 
Istambul; back along the coast of Smyrna, round 
Cyprus, down Syria and Palestine and on to Egypt 
on the way home. The mere catalogue is a poem. 

I have been to most of these places but in few of 
them have I had a movie-camera with me, and, if 
I have, it has been a cumbersome hand-turned 
35 mm. outfit. Often my fun has been spoiled by 
not being able to get a permit to photograph in the 
towns themselves; I say my fun has been spoiled, 
though, actually, it has as often as not been con- 
siderably increased by having to dodge and outwit 
the authorities. 

The first essential for illicit snooping of pictures 
is to be independent of a tripod, which means that 
you must have an automatic camera. Directly you 
start fixing up a tripod somewhere in a town you 
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attract a crowd, and consequently, the police. The 
vast majority of sub-standard cameras are automatic, 
but there are still some that are hand-turned, to 
say nothing of the number of 35 mm. cameras owned 
by amateurs, few of which are automatically driven. 
Hand-turned cameras are obviously difficult to 
operate without a tripod, but it can be done. I 
have developed quite a technique with this handicap 
which I find I can cope with if I place the camera 
on a balustrade, a steady table or even the ground, 
first slipping under it a number of wedges of hard 
rubber to make the apparatus level and prevent it 
from slipping. By the use of these wedges, by 
pressing down on the camera with my left hand 
(or sometimes my foot) and by turning with my 
right hand, I have taken pictures that have been 
remarkably steady. 

However, even if you can, with the additional 
help of a strong friend, manage to hold your camera 
down steadily, directly you start turning the populace 
comes to life and exclaims excitedly, ‘“Ah! Cinema!” 
and the police are not long then in spotting you— 
though by this means you can often pinch a scene 
before you are yourself pinched. 

If you have an automatic camera and are working 
without a tripod, you are more or less safe from 
interruption. To give an illustration—on the 
Riviera once, my boy and I were trying to take a 
scene in a public square with our hand-turned 
Debrie, when the police saw us turning, came up 
and promptly stopped us. I pointed out that half 
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an hour before I had myself noticed a man taking 
scenes in the square with an automatic camera in 
full view of the police. The elder policeman (for 
two had been considered necessary to tackle us) 
brushed aside my argument as if it were a child’s 
excuse. “Ah ca! mais oui!’’ he exclaimed, “c’est 
permi de snap-shotter!”’ 

There are occasions when your tripod, even with 
an automatic camera, is an enormous asset, but 
amongst crowds it is a handicap for reasons other 
than those I have already mentioned. First of all, 
your tripod attracts onlookers, who are a pest, and, 
secondly, they and your tripod attract the attention 
of the casual passers-by, who immediately become 
self-conscious performers instead of the real and 
natural thing you are aiming at getting. 

In some countries they are fairly tolerant of 
passengers from a liner landing for the day, par- 
ticularly if they are using sub-standard apparatus 
and stock, but it is advisable to discover beforehand 
what are the Customs regulations. As for permits 
to photograph, while it may give one a pleasant 
feeling of security and importance to possess official 
documents of this kind, you can ignore these if you 
have automatic sub-standard apparatus—except, of 
course, when you want to photograph in museums, 
parks or specially reserved municipal grounds. 

Another thing you should arrange before leaving 
on a cruise is for your apparatus to be passed by 
our own Customs on your return. This is simple 
enough—all you have to do is to declare your 
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apparatus to the Customs officials at the port of 
embarkation and submit it for examination. You 
will be given a paper for presentation on your 
return; this paper has the description, name and 
numbers of your apparatus and lenses, and is signed 
by one of the Customs officers. It is advisable to 
have this statement already prepared in detail and 
in duplicate; just give your name and address, the 
date of your leaving England, the route you propose 
taking, the approximate date of your proposed 
return, and all particulars of the apparatus. 

While our Customs officials have never made any 
difficulties for me whenever I have followed the 
above plan, you can—if you want to make doubly 
sure—write to the Customs House and obtain special 
forms they have prepared for this purpose. But 
whichever policy you adopt, I would strongly advise 
you to have all this prepared in duplicate before 
embarking. It is not always easy to discover the 
Customs officer who deals with these matters—and 
it would be too bad to miss the boat. Also, he is 
sometimes rather a lonely fellow and does love a chat 
half-way through his examination. 

In case you should lose your duplicate document 
signed by the Customs officer at the port of em- 
barkation, it is an excellent precaution to insure 
your apparatus. Such an insurance policy is a 
corroboration of your claim to have possessed the 
apparatus in England before leaving the country. 

Finally, so far as preparation for dealing with 
Customs difficulties is concerned, do not forget that 
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in most countries there is an infuriating tax on 
cinematograph film—even when you bring back 
exposed negative. There are concessions in some 
countries for users of sub-standard film, but as a 
great deal depends upon how much film you are 
taking and where you are going, the best thing is 
to get the British Institute of Cinematography’s 
Itinerary and Guide which gives intending travellers 
much information about most countries you are 
likely to visit. 

So much for dealing with official restrictions, 
which narrow-minded national governments place 
upon the better international understanding which 
our craft can do so much to foster! 

I need not dwell upon the importance of your 
being prepared for all accidents to your apparatus 
and similar eventualities. I always travel with a 
specially fitted-up “gadget-box”’. This is a half- 
crown fibre dispatch-case, which I have festooned 
with clips and divided into partitions. My advice 
is to cram everything you can think of into your 
gadget-box. Naturally, you will think of such things 
as screw-drivers and oil-cans, but you will probably 
not think of taking matches and string—and yet I 
have been temporarily stranded for want of these, 
which you might imagine you would always have 
handy and not require. (A piece of string once 
enabled me to make a lightning repair and so get 
a valuable topical scene.) 

The third form of preparation is a serious con- 
templation of what you hope to shoot! Maps and 
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guide-books can be very profitably studied before 
you start on the great adventure, and they may give 
you an idea as to what line of attack you are to 
adopt. Indiscriminate shooting of “‘whatever’s in- 
teresting’’ may result in something of a personal and 
vicarious interest, but a film of more permanent and 
general interest is usually the result of a cinemato- 
grapher working to a plan. 

The obvious theme is the holiday spirit and 
the obvious way to treat this is to take a succes- 
sion of hearty and hysterical holiday-makers atti- 
tudinising facetiously in front of the camera, as 
they indulge in their gregarious pastimes, and then 
for you to intersperse all these boat scenes with shots 
taken on land of statues, fountains, local policemen, 
soldiers, costumed nativesand otherinevitable objects. 
But if you must do the holiday spirit, there is no 
reason why you should adopt the common and 
obvious course. Why not do it originally and inter- 
estingly? After all, you will find some difficulty in 
avoiding the holiday spirit entirely without becom- 
ing the most unpopular person on board. So followa 
plan, have a specialised “‘angle’’ on the trip, develop 
a particular aspect of it and, in short, take aim before 
you shoot. 

Let us assume that you are setting yourself the 
rather difficult task of discovering or inventing a 
new aspect that will relieve the monotony of the 
ordinary, banal treatment of the holiday spirit. 
What is the first thing to do in order to make your 
film different from the usual snapshot routine? 
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Undoubtedly one of the first things is to remember 
that the undirected camera lens is unselective, that 
your long-shot focusing on a scene (except when 
purposely aiming at mass effects or a wide sweep) 
is achieving nothing because it 1s not particularising. 
When I speak of the “undirected” camera lens, I do 
not mean that the photographer has no idea as to 
what he is shooting—I mean that he has a mistaken 
idea. Because of the noise of a party playing deck- 
quoits, his long-shot scene appears bigger and more 
“dramatic” to him than it actually is pictorially; 
because that wisecracking little fellow with the blue 
jersey is so darn amusing, the long-shot cameraman 
imagines that this fifth Marx brother is registering 
on his negative as vitally as the comedian is im- 
pressing the eyes and ears of all around him; and 
because that outstanding blonde in the brilliant 
red is so compellingly attractive to the eye, he 
forgets that, unless he is using colour film, we shall 
hardly notice her. 

Don’t forget that your two eyes, although they 
are lenses, are being directed, as they roam, in such 
a way that your camera lens is so handicapped in 
comparison that it 1s almost half-blind; therefore 
your camera lens must be similarly led—in the same 
way aS the human eye. So my advice 1s to stalk 
your prey warily, to get close and to take good aim 
before you shoot. I believe much the same rule 
applies in shooting wild animals with a gun. 

It is an extraordinary thing, but I have noticed 
that wherever cameramen are let loose with a 
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camera in the open air, they try to get as far away 
from what they are shooting as they possibly can. 
This is sometimes accounted for by the fact that a 
cameraman too often views the moving picture 
before him as if it were a subject for a still picture— 
that is, his first consideration is for the composition 
of a landscape picture rather than for its dramatic 
significance or the movement within. 

If you wish to specialise, there are a score or more 
aspects of your cruise which you can concentrate 
upon. For instance, costume. On board you will 
find sufficient examples of costume, elegant and 
inelegant, to make an interesting and amusing 
record which should increase in interest as fashions 
change; and on land you should find costumes of 
infinite variety. Another illustration of specialising 
which has little to do with your life on board or the 
holiday spirit is—architecture. A cruise should give 
you sufficient opportunities to compile a most 
interesting survey of types of architecture—an 
admirable basis for a lecture film. 

An interesting treatment of your cruising ex- 
periences would be—contrasts—contrasts of every 
kind—gloomy people and boisterous people; rich 
and poor; retiring and assertive; clean and dirty; old 
and young; ingenuous and cynical; greedy and 
ascetic; weak and strong, invalid and healthy; fat 
and thin; conventional and bohemian; and possibly 
a hundred others. It is a prolific field. 

There is one type of contrast which I have not 
mentioned and from which you might make a whole 
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film—namely, light and shade. This is definitely a 
subject for the more advanced cameraman and is 
full of fascinating possibilities. 

Finally, while I have only submitted very few 
suggestions for treatment, together with some rather 
embittered don’ts, let me assure you that the ideas 
will come fast and furious. The first stimulant will 
be the study of your itinerary, and the second constant 
inspiration will be the fresh air, sunshine and ever- 
changing sights on your cruise. 


REFLECTORS 


THE art of the cinema is, like that of opera and 
ballet, a composite art. Music, miming, dramatic 
construction, dialogue-writing and delivery, décor, 
dancing, photography, sound-recording, editing, 
make-up, costume-designing and many other prim- 
ary and subsidiary departments of film-making go 
to build up the final effect in the cinema-theatre. 
Each one is the work of a craftsman, if not of an 
artist; each one has its own technique, which must 
be adapted when applied to films and must harmon- 
ise with the other applied arts, conforming to the 
film’s original and ultimate pattern. Perhaps this 
business of jigsawing many arts into one composite 
whole is one of the principal causes of the appeal of 
film production to all its various workers, whether 
amateur or professional. For myself, I know that 
however rushed or unimportant my production may 
be, however dissillusioned I may be at the moment 
of starting my film, before long the fascination of 
the work has captured me so entirely that all my 
disappointments and heartbreaks are forgotten in 
the absorbing interest of the hundred and one 
technical aspects of the actual day-to-day labour of 
making a film. 

We are so prone to exaggeration in the film 
business that I have now formed the habit of check- 
ing the superlatives of my adjectives lest I should 
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need to proceed to higher degrees of enthusiasm; 
for that reason I paused before referring to the 
“hundred and one” technical aspects of film pro- 
duction, and, having paused and considered, I feel 
I can let the phrase pass as almost an exact numerical 
estimate of the many sides of our work. 

To give an illustration of just one of the many 
lesser-known and overlooked arts of film makers— 
the use of light-reflectors in exterior photography. 
So important is this and so many are the possible 
combinations of light-trapping and reflection, that 
I am surprised film units do not have on location 
with them a chief reflectist. 

What makes the best kind of light-reflector is a 
matter of opinion; usually reflectors are made of 
silvered boards—perhaps three-ply covered with 
silver paper or aluminium paint—and sometimes 
they are sheets of aluminium of varying sizes and 
degrees of shininess. Certainly aluminium reflectors 
are practical in that they are light to carry and are 
not so liable to break as wood or cardboard, but 
many cameramen prefer a shinier surface than the 
ordinary dull aluminium, though aluminium sheets 
can be bought with a polished surface. The more 
particular cameramen, however, insist on a battery 
of mixed reflectors of varying surfaces, which they 
will use according to the power and position of the 
sun and the degree of light they require reflected. 

An exterior unit should be equipped with numer- 
ous loose reflectors (that is, just plain unframed and 
unmounted square or oblong sheets or boards) as 
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well as a number mounted on stands of different 
heights for reflecting downwards, as obviously not 
all the reflected light must come from the ground. 
Mounted reflectors can be made with two or three 
slots on each of the perpendicular supports, so that 
some variety of height can be got from each reflector- 
standard. The reflectors themselves should have 
small pegs attached half-way down both perpen- 
dicular sides so that they can be fitted into the slots of 
the standard and thus easily manipulated according 
to the cameraman’s directions. It is advisable that 
one side should be dull and the other bright, so that 
the degree of reflected light can be changed quickly. 

Another invaluable asset in exterior lighting is an 
ordinary mirror—that is, if you cannot afford a 
parabolic mirror. Any shape of mirror will do, so 
long as it is a fairly large one. Such mirrors in 
strong sunlight should not be reflected direct on to 
the object to be lighted but focused on the object 
via an ordinary reflector. 

An artist-cameraman will use his battery of 
mirrors and reflectors in the same way as he uses 
his lamps in a studio. By means of these he can get 
light in almost any degree and in almost any direc- 
tion; he traps the strong sunlight with a mirror, 
passes it on to another mirror or reflector which in 
turn passes it to a soft reflector, which finally passes 
it to that portion of the subject to be lit and photo- 
graphed. In some cases he will decide to soften the 
source of light by screening the mirror with a piece 
of white or grey muslin or similar material. 


REFLECTORS INI 


Muslin is the third requisite for lighting on a 
location, and can be used not only to soften the 
light of mirrors and reflectors, but also for screening 
or reducing the direct sun-rays. Such muslin 
diffusers are usually made up in two forms. The 
most common form of sun-diffuser is of muslin 
stretched across and sewn on to a circle of stout 
wire about three or four feet in diameter; this is 
then mounted on a pole and is held by an assistant 
so that it is out of camera range but in such a position 
that it will diffuse the direct sun-rays. Obviously 
such sun-diffusers are only suitable for close shots; 
if a wider field has to be covered, then another 
type of diffuser is required. This second type of 
sun-diffuser is made of muslin stretched across a 
large square frame of wood and can be of almost 
any dimension, needing two assistants to hold it in 
position unless it can be fixed with battens. 

A single thickness of white muslin is not always 
sufficient to diffuse the strongest sunlight, so that it 
is advisable to have some diffusers of double thick- 
ness of muslin—perhaps one piece of white and a 
second of grey. If you have not with you on 
location any double diffusers already made up, an 
extra piece of loose muslin can be thrown over a 
diffuser. 

In order to facilitate the quick carrying out of the 
cameraman’s instructions, it is advisable to have 
each reflector clearly marked with a number, as the 
lights in a studio are numbered. 

The equipment I have described is mainly for 
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exterior use, but it can be invaluable in semi- 
interiors or natural interiors where there is already 
a considerable but not sufficient amount of sunlight. 
By means of mirrors and reflectors cleverly arranged, 
a natural (non-studio) interior can sometimes be 
most effectively lit. Every door and window should 
be used, every mirror and reflector should be 
mobilised—and don’t forget that a light ceiling can 
be a splendid reflector. If this is done, I can assure 
you that on good sunny days most beautiful lighting 
can be got in natural interiors. 

An important point to watch in lighting natural 
interiors is the liability to get flat and lifeless back- 
grounds. Just as in studio interior lighting, when 
you have a plain and brightly lit background you 
may break it up by casting shadows across it, so in 
natural interiors you can relieve the monotony of a 
shadowed background by projecting a beam across 
it. This you can do with a mirror, and the shape 
of the reflected light can be controlled by the angle 
of projection and by covering sections of the reflect- 
ing mirror with cardboard, black velvet or some 
opaque material. It 1s often advisable to soften 
this beam by covering the mirror with a thickness 
of muslin, and you can also modify the brightness 
by placing over the mirror a cut-out window lattice 
or by placing in front of the mirror a branch of 
small leaves. 

An expert cameraman will use his mirrors and 
reflectors on exterior or for natural interior scenes in 
the same way that he uses lights and shadows in 
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the studio. The principle is the same though the 
technique is slightly different; studio experience will 
help you with the reflector work and you will also 
find that your exterior work with reflectors will in 
turn give you ideas for interior studio lighting. 


NAMES 


Ir all the film heroines named Jill and Joan were 
laid end to end, they would reach nearly as far as 
the film heroes named Jack and Jim, which is 
absurd. A Jack and Jill story is usually the sign of 
a slovenly script. One of the first things to do when 
tackling a treatment should be to revise the names 
of the characters. Begin by choosing names that 
are suitable or suggestive of the characterisation; 
then consider whether they suit the class of people 
represented, or the atmosphere and style of the 
story; and finally go through the names to see that 
no two sound or look too much alike. 

Gerald Elliott, the author of “The Nine Days’ 
Blunder’’, not only knows his county types but knows 
just the right names for them. Here are some of 
the characters in his story of the village of Poffleigh: 


Colonel Hector Blagge-Grant 

Major Angus Murdock, of Poona Lodge 

Miss Lobelia Cruikshank 

Commander Mannering 

General Trumpington 

Mrs. Stepping-Drayton 

Constable Fagge 

Sergeant Croker 

Sally, the maid 

Marshall Prynne, the city financier 
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All these names were just right, they were typical 
and not exaggerated. Even the Poona Lodge was 
justified, for I saw it when Mr. Elliott took me round 
“Poffleigh”’. 

For some time I have been making a collection of 
names. Many of these have been extracted from 
the London Telephone Directory and copied into a 
book I keep for the purpose, and others I have found 
in newspapers and works of reference. Surnames 
such as the following can be very useful, and they 
are all of them genuine, if somewhat incredible: 


Trampleasure Bulger Bullwinkle 
Sevenoaks Ostwind Squirsky 
Odlum Bluefit Lillicrap 
Klopstock Hogflesh Boughtflowers 
License Bible Pullum 
Bumberry Flippance Whistlecraft 
Godbehere Himmelstring Pickup 
Startup Horsefeathers Proudfoot 
Cow Handover Plumtree 
Cat Tabernacle Nedwed 
Catty Friedegg Nosworthy 
Custard Nibbs Gumfright 
Tarbox Sheepwash Jellinek 
Deadman Spiral Carless 
Trollope Jockleman Sillitoe 


To illustrate the use of a list of such names: 
Nathaniel Ostwind would be a good name for a 
theatrical agent, Sir Almeric Proudfoot a descendant 
of Elizabethan adventurers; Jeremy Trampleasure 
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is a typical Sydney Howard characterisation and I 
can see Leslie Henson as Mr. Tabernacle, up from 
the country in the midst of London’s gay life. 

If for special purposes you want to use names that 
bear some relation to each other, a careful combing 
through of the London Telephone Directory will 
supply you with whatever you want. For example, 
take words of endearment; you will find the following 
surnames: 


Angel Chick Dear 
Chicken Darling Dearie 
Duck Dearlove Honey 
Love Lovejoy Pretty 
Peach Sweet Truelove 


In the same way you will find all you want in 
the way of food and drink—such as: 


Food Drink 
Roll Freshwater 
Butter Portwine 
Cheese Porter 
Pickle Beer 
Mutton Coffee 
Apple Champayne 
Orange Sherry 
Pear Claret 

Nut Perry 
Lemon Port 


In one of my burlesque films, “Cut It Out!”’, which 
was a satire on the methods of film censorship, we 
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succeeded in scoring a number of laughs by calling 
our characters after motor-cars. The Censor was a 
lugubrious gentleman named “Harper Sunbeam”’, 
and was described as ‘“‘a little ray of darkness in this 
bright world.’”? The village ne’er-do-well was “‘the 
Earl of Rolls and Royce’, who had recently been 
sent down from “Vauxhall University’; the villain 
was a local tough named “‘Jowett’’; I played the 
hero, “Major Maurice Cowley, B.S.A.” and Mrs. 
Miles Mander was the heroine, “Minerva Ford’’, 
whom I discovered was a distant connection of 
mine, for she turned out to be one of the “Essex 
Fords’. 

One often has difficulty in finding names for foreign 
characters. Whitaker's Almanack is quite a useful 
reference, under the various foreign governments 
and embassies. Another useful book is the Dictionary 
of Dates, issued in the ““Everyman”’ series, where you 
will find practically all you may require under the 
headings of national literature and musical com- 
posers. For instance, under “Spanish Literature” 
there are three pages of names and under “French 
Literature” seven. If you have a single foreign 
character who happens to be the villain, you can 
manufacture an international name and so avoid 
offence to any nationals. There are a number of 
names that are common to two or more countries, 
such as Martin, Nicholas, Thomas, Albert, Simon, 
Richard, Paul, Abel, and Vincent—some of which 
are surnames as well aschristian names. In a short 
story I once came across a hybrid foreigner called 
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Paul Abe] and in a story of my own I called the 
villain Martin Corol. Adrian Brunel might have 
been as good—TI have heard of English, Scottish, 
Belgian, French and Spanish Brunels. 

Choosing christian names needs a great deal of 
care, and it is time the attempt was made to break 
away from the conventional score of names that one 
is always meeting in films. Routledge publishes a 
little book by Helena Swan called Christian Names 
which is useful, particularly as it gives some foreign 
names with their English equivalents. For instance, 
“Gerhard—the German form of Gerald” and 
*“Leandre—the French form of Leander.” 

This book also gives interesting contractions of 
names. Christopher is a charming name but some 
people cannot resist the temptation to abbreviate it 
to Chris—which I do not care for personally. I 
much prefer the French Christophe or the Eliza- 
bethan Kit, but there are also ““Kitto—a Lusitanian 
contraction of Christopher’, and ‘“Kester—an 
English contraction of Christopher’. 

The unusual name is sometimes the right name, 
though I do not advocate the strange name, but 
rather the unhackneyed name. Even David seems 
neglected, and many a hero can be called Ian, Bart, 
Colin, Denis or Derek. For women it is easier to 
get away with even a fantastic name, as Michael 
Arlen does with Venice and Matzo de la Roche 
does with Pheasant—I have myself longed to name 
an Eastern beauty Gazelle! Maybe that is dangerous 
and I certainly would avoid names like: 


Grim 
Gritty 
Harty 
Imagina 
Scientia 
Palafox 
Naphthali 
Mungo 
Leofrie 
Methusalem 
Larkin 
Plaxy 
Turlozgh 
Uchtred 


NAMES 


Grizzell 
Hardiknut 
Hilaria 
Sinbald 
Avice 
Oswine 
Micah 
Llyr 

Knut 

Mac Marry 
Chatty 
Tancard 
Violante 
Wig 
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Frithswith 
Hardwig 
Hob 
Sawny 
Philibert 
Numps 
Odo 
Offa 
Begga 
Diarmaid 
Tycho 
Zernbabel 
Willibald 


These are real names, believe it or not. Although 
they are given as a warning, some of them may come 


in useful for comedy characters. 


As a short exercise in naming characters, find 
alternative names for the following. I have given 
some for you to start off with: 


(1) A rabbi, sympathetic and benevolent—ReEv. 
GABRIEL GOTTLIEB. 
(2) A mean little cheat and pilferer in a city 


office—BERT TRICKETT. 


(3) A schoolmarm, in the late thirties, repressed 
and prim—PRUDENCE SHARPE. 

(4) A mysterious foreign gentleman; a dealer in 
faked pictures—Count MONTEZENO. 

(5) A French tennis champion—EuGENE VICTOR 
DESCHAMPS, 
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(6) A popular provincial manufacturer, a proto- 
type of Babbitt—Grorce W. TAVERNER. 

(7) A wealthy young man of good family— 
ViviAN RANKEN-PASSMORE. . 

(8) A charming girl, an artist, of “highbrow”, 
middle-class origin—MariaAna ELSABET 
ROLAND. 

(9) A middle-aged charlady, meek, methodical, 
and clean—Mrs. SHEEPWASH. 


A list of Christian names will be found amongst 
the Appendices. 


APPENDICES 


ART DIRECTION 
BY 


LAWRENCE P. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Williams, Supervising Art Director of the British & 
Dominions Studios at Elstree, is an Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, he has the Architectural 
Association’s Diploma in Architecture and he is a Prize- 
man of that Association; this was his solemn background 
when he plunged into designing sets for Tom Walls and 
Ralph Lynn. His first big film was ‘On Approval’, and 
amongst the many famous pictures he has been Art 
Director of are “Bitter Sweet”’, ‘““Nell Gwynn”’, “Peg of Old 
Drury”, “Come Out of the Pantry’, and “The King 
of Paris’. We were associated in my production of 
“While Parents Sleep’’, and my own impression of his 
work is that he has the gift for making a room, however 
magnificent and grand it may be, look as if some one 
could and does live in it; perhaps that is because he is a 
real architect and a real filmcraftsman. 

A. B. 


TEN years ago there were still studios in this country 
which boasted they could produce films without an art 
director at all, relying entirely on the inventive genius 
of the master carpenter to juggle the stock “panelled 
room” set and the twenty-five stock flats into as many 
different sets as their films might require. 

Since then we have progressed through the era of 
the scenic artist, who worked on the principle that to 
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show the master carpenter a photograph or rough sketch 
of what he required completed his duties, to that of the 
stage designer who thought it rather fun to do a film 
now and again. He really despised everything con- 
nected with them but the money, and even then, when 
the pantomime season came round again, he was not 
quite sure that films were worth it. 

Nowadays, we have a department organised on the 
lines of an architect’s office, numbering amongst its 
permanent staff, sculptors, architectural draughtsmen 
and quantity surveyors, and including a comprehensive 
reference and periodical library, architectural model- 
making department and blue-printing plant. The 
introduction, in the near future, of colour and stereo- 
scopy will, indubitably, tend to increase the staff of 
an art department by such additions as colour experts; 
though it is to be hoped that colour will be used sparingly 
for the backgrounds and concentrated in the costumes 
of the artistes. 

The art director’s duties should begin directly the 
purchase of a story has been completed and the adapta- 
tion for the screen begun. It has always been my 
experience that much money can be saved and fewer 
hearts broken in the long run, if the practical possibili- 
ties in reference to what can or cannot be erected within 
the shooting schedule, or the amount of stage space 
available and the financial budget, are discussed between 
the script-writer, the director and the art director before 
the script is finally written. 

Upon the delivery of the script to the art department 
the procedure must vary according to its composition, 
but will be roughly that the supervising art director, if 
not personally designing the film, will hand the script 
to a unit art director who will read it through with the 
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director; meanwhile making marginal notes and rough- 
sketch plans of the action and particular requirements 
of the director regarding special action, and at the same 
time discussing fully the characters in the story, in order 
that they may eventually seem to inhabit naturally the 
surroundings the art director will create for them. He 
will then produce a series of esquisses to show to the 
director as a guide to the layout and atmosphere he 
proposes. The number of sketches prepared will vary 
with the type of picture in preparation, from one for 
each set for the ordinary programme picture, to one for 
each master scene in the carefully prepared super. The 
medium in which these sketches may be prepared 
extends to any known method, but the most economical 
for the quick and broad effects required by the art 
director is undoubtedly fusains comprimes on tracing 
paper, which may eventually be mounted on mill board 
for more effective presentation and durability. 

Speaking broadly, the art director of commercia] 
films will find his subject fall under two headings— 
Drama and Comedy. In each he fulfils an entirely 
different function. 

In the former he should produce upon the screen a 
series of pictures which, by their composition in light 
and shade, augment the action of the characters in- 
v .Ived. In the latter, his duties do not proceed beyond 
p ‘oviding a pleasantly inconspicuous background which 
w ll not distract from the action, although an occasional 

isplay of the spectacular may be useful for production 

value purposes. With its lighter type of background, 
comedy undoubtedly forms the finest training for the 
young art director, more especially if he has had a 
previous architectural training. 

Once the sketches have been passed by the director, 
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the quantity surveyor attached to the art department 
will, with the art director, produce an estimate based 
on the known costs of sets of similar size and decoration 
in previous pictures, and once this price has been 
accepted by the powers that be, the art director and his 
assistants must curb their desire for over-embroidery 
whilst the drawings are in the working drawing stage. 

To go over estimate is the greatest crime an art 
director can confess to, for the film business is no 
philanthropic institution. In America I have known 
art directors of international repute dismiss discussion of 
what one would presume their most successful work, 
with “We won’t’ mention that one; we were 5,000 
dollars over.” 

Working drawings are prepared to half- or quarter- 
inch scale according to the custom and convenience 
of a particular studio. After which they are full sized 
where necessary and distributed to the various car- 
penters, plasterers, ironfounders and other “shops” 
necessary for their particular execution. 

In the art department is a large black-board upon 
which plans of all the stages and the lot of the studio 
are drawn to scale. On this board, plans of the various 
sets are placed, representing the position each will 
occupy when built. This is a very necessary piece of 
organisation, and much skill is often needed n 
planning a shooting-schedule of this board so that ea’ h 
set will be erected ready to be shot in its correct sequer. ce 
and to prevent the shooting of one set by the awkwai 
placing of another in too close proximity to it on the 
stage. 

Now go on to various other duties such as selecting 
furniture, dressing data, and trips abroad. 

The duties of the art director and his assistant extend 
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to the supervision of the building of the set in the shop 
and also during its erection on the stage; but, curiously 
enough, owing to an old custom of the industry, he is 
not responsible for the safety of artists and others on 
the set. In other words, the construction of the set 
is not his job. This custom most likely dates from the 
time when art directors were recruited from the ranks 
of scenic artists and others, whose knowledge of construc- 
tion was considerably less than that of the master 
carpenter who worked under them. 

Now that most art departments number amongst 
their staff more than one qualified architect, this does 
not apply to the same extent, though the principle 
still sticks. 

During the time that the set is in course of erection 
on the stage, the art director will be worrying about 
the selection of curtains and furniture with which it 
will be dressed. 

This is a most important part of his job, which 1s 
often so far neglected that it is left, in many large firms 
in this country, entirely to the tender mercies of an out- 
side property man. Nothing could be more short- 
sighted, as the entire character of the most beautifully 
designed set can be lost when furnished by some one 
not constantly in touch with the characters and their 
moods in relation to the story. 

It is quite apparent that one whose job is to spend 
his time outside the studio collecting special hand-props, 
and is in no way associated with the script; cannot be 
suitably equipped to select furnishings for a picture of 
any pretensions. 

In connection with films requiring a foreign back- 
ground, an art director to a company has, from time 
to time, opportunities for foreign travel, to collect data 
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and local colour for his settings. English art directors, 
by their proximity to the continent of Europe, are much 
more conveniently placed for these trips than their 
American colleagues. I have, however, known of 
interesting excursions made by American art directors 
to South America and the Canal zone. 

It is my personal experience that in some countries in 
Europe an art director may have tried all his qualities 
of patience and tact before he can gain the permissions 
and data he may require. 

Another interesting and instructive duty of the art 
director, more often than not neglected, I am afraid, 
by the less conscientious of us, is periodical visits to 
various art galleries to study examples of lighting and 
composition as executed by the different masters. It 
has been my experience that these visits prove much 
more interesting and instructive if one’s companion is 
a cameraman. 

In conclusion, let all English art directors exert 
their energies to producing their best endeavours within 
a reasonable estimate, and they will have done more 
for the shareholders of their company, and incidentally 
to place the British film industry on a sound commercial 
footing, than any plaudits they may gain for larger and 
fruitier sets. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTION 
BY 


LEIGH AMAN 


Mr. Aman started as a 9.5 mm. director-producer-cameraman 
and then joined Sound City as an assistant director just 
over three years ago, working under John Baxter, Ivor 
Campbell, Anthony Kimmins, Ralph Ince, John Paddy 
Carstairs, Bill Lipscombe, Commander Hunt, Miles 
Mander and finally myself—and I have been careful 
not to let anyone have him since. He is the born assistant 
director, but for his sake I am glad to see that he will 
grow out of it, for he is now writing treatments and scripts 
for me. 


A. B. 


THE task of assistant director is to be fully informed as 
to all details of a production and to pass on the necessary 
information to those engaged on the picture. He 1s, 
unfortunately, too often considered by other depart- 
ments to be a necessary evil who must be taken, like 
a dose of medicine, with, say, a specially popular 
director. Their idea is that he is either too lazy, or 
else incapable of taking the trouble even to keep him- 
self informed of these details. 

It is to be regretted that, in some of the large com- 
mercial studios, the assistant director’s job has become 
purely mechanical, and therefore prevents any initiative 
on his part. In fact, he sometimes does not see the script 
until the day-shooting begins. ‘This makes efficiency 
in his work virtually impossible as he cannot know all 
the details contained in the script. It is, therefore, 
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almost essential that the assistant should work from the 
beginning of the story, attending al] the various con- 
ferences with the director and writer. This I can 
corroborate from experience, for I have had the oppor- 
tunity of sampling both methods. On one production, 
a very difficult one, when the script was written while 
the picture was being shot I discovered towards the end 
that several sets had been put in without my knowledge. 
This was the director’s first film, and he had, presumably, 
forgotten to mention his little ‘‘extra bit of story”. In 
consequence there was no set built, no furniture for 
dressing it, and no artist cast to act in it. It is hardly 
necessary to say who was blamed for the resulting 
serious delay! 

I am sure, at this point, many readers will ask, “But 
what exactly is the function of an Assistant Director?” 
As others constantly put the same question, and as the 
answer has always been rather vague, here is a general 
table of his duties: 


(1) BerorE PropwucrTIon. 

On obtaining a copy of the script, make lists of the 
following and discuss them with the respective depart- 
ments, in association with the director and the produc- 
tion manager: 


Properties . . Properties Department 
Dresses . . . Wardrobe Department 
Sets . . . . Art Department 


Keep the production manager informed of the 
proposed cast and their salaries, in order that he may 
remain within his cost limits. 

Make a list of the addresses and telephone numbers 
of all the artists, and, when the casting is complete, see 
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that the principal artists receive a copy of the script in 
advance. This is important, as it gives the artists a 
chance of studying their parts. It is, however, not 
always possible, as the script is often not finished in 
time. 

Make a schedule, within the time limit allowed, of 
the sets, the number of scenes to be shot per day and 
the artists required for each day. 

Inform in advance the make-up department of the 
type of story, so that any necessary wigs, moustaches or 
particular make-up may be prepared or obtained—a 
point that is frequently overlooked. 

Discuss with the production manager any location or 
exterior scenes called for in the story and see that all 
departments are warned of the final arrangements 
reached. 


(2) Durinc PropvuctTion. 


Morning. Check arrival of artists and make-up staff. 

When an artist comes for the first time, see that there 
are no difficulties with his clothes or make-up and see 
that he is comfortable. See that the artists are on the 
set to time, which is usually nine o’clock. ‘This is most 
important, as the first scene of the day is always rather 
slow and an “artist-delay’’ means that practically 
nothing can be done. Another rather strange though 
important detail is the punctual break at 1 o’clock 
for lunch. The reason for this will be explained 
later. 

Afternoon. As early as possible inform the Transport 
Manager if the unit is working too late for the artists 
and staff to catch the last train home, so that he may 
order cars; it is also usual to order some kind of refresh- 
ment if working after midnight (quite a frequent 
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occurrence). The property department and the elec- 
tricians must also be warned so that they can arrange 
relief as the unions demand a break at eight o’clock. 

Call the artists for the next day, making a special 
point of stating the approximate time they are required 
on the set. This is important as there is nothing worse 
than to have tired, disgruntled artists on the set, and 
they are inclined to become so if called at eight and not 
used until after tea. Inform the make-up department 
of the order in which the artists will appear on the set 
next day. 

See that the dinner break is as punctual as possible. 
This for the same reason as the lunch break and will be 
explained later. 

Evening. Make sure that, as near as can be managed, 
the director finishes shooting at the time forecast. 
Ascertain the scene number and camera position of the 
first shot in the morning and inform (1) the sound 
department, in order that they can leave the microphone 
boom in a convenient position, and (2) the camera 
department, so that they can set up the camera at night 
and so possibly degin lighting before the director arrives 
in the morning. (The staff call is usually 8.30 and the 
director usually arrives about 9.) 

If there is to be a change of set, warn: 


(a) Property department for any special props that 
are necessary. 

(6) Art department so that the set will be dressed and 
ready to shoot on. (In some studios all set 
dressings and props are removed each night.) 

(c) Electricians, in case some lights have to be trans- 
ferred from a previous set. 

(d) Wardrobe department, in case any artist has a 
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change of dress, for it is easier to have the 
clothes prepared on the night before than to 
hold up production on the morning they are 
required. 


Many of these details are rather theoretical and may 
seem absurd, but it is far better to over-prepare than 
to find something missing at a critical moment. The 
importance of this “‘over-preparing”’ cannot be stressed 
enough, not only in the personal interest of the assistant 
director and the production manager, who of course 
get the blame for any hold-up, but also in the interest 
of every department. This is because most studios 
require a ‘“‘Daily Progress Report’’, which is a printed 
form on which every detail of the day’s work has to be 
entered, including all delays. Each department has to 
account for its own delays and unless the assistant direc- 
tor has all these details clearly, it is often the cause of 
friction between departments—a most unnecessary state 
of affairs. 

I have mentioned the importance of punctual lunch 
and dinner hours, and of finishing to time. This is 
where the Trade Unions come in. I am entirely in 
favour of a union for every department, but unless their 
principles are adhered to with the co-operation of all 
concerned, inevitable trouble will result. This is best 
explained by practical example. If, for instance, a unit 
has been continually breaking just a little late for lunch, 
say varying from twenty minutes to half an hour each 
day, there will, in all probability, be no complaint for 
a week. Now, one night it may be necessary to work 
until ten minutes past eight to finish a set which has to 
come down to make room for another. The electricians’ 
union, having had enough of this lack of consideration, 
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may decide to enforce their rules and break at eight 
sharp. This means the whole unit must break and 
therefore there is a serious waste of money in studio floor 
space, and also in overtime, for of course meal time is 
work time. All this is quite reasonable and to be 
expected, for the function of a union is to look after its 
members. It is thus essential for the assistant director 
to co-operate with all the various unions that exist 
throughout the film industry. A union of technicians 
for the production staff has recently been formed, which 
will eventually facilitate this co-operation. 

From all this it will, I hope, be seen that the assistant 
director has important duties to perform, and is cer- 
tainly not the nuisance he is sometimes considered, 
although it is often easy for him to make himself un- 
popular. I mentioned how necessary it was, in calling 
artists, to state the time they would be required. In a 
recent film, a cast of well-known players was engaged. 
During the first weeks they were all called at eight, 
whether they were wanted or not, in fact it often hap- 
pened that they were not used until five or six in the 
evening. The result was that they became restless and 
tired. During the last week, the production got behind 
schedule, which necessitated working late. The director 
had the greatest difficulty in persuading the artists to 
work. This certainly should not have been the director’s 
job, he has troubles enough of his own, and was only 
caused by inexperienced management. It might be as 
well, here, to mention the great importance on such 
occasions, of using tact with the artists, a point well 
emphasised by my forerunner in the first volume of 
this series. 

However, in fairness, I must say that it is not always 
as easy to think of everything beforehand as it is to 
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write it down, and an assistant director has a lot to 
think about. In this connection an efficient continuity 
girl is of the greatest assistance. For example, she collects 
details for the Progress Report, and she can supply 
information on such matters as costumes for the next 
day’s call. If an assistant director can work well with 
her, it will greatly reduce his worries. And to be 
relieved of even a small proportion of worry means a 
better and more efficient assistant director, 


THE ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
BY 


S. CHANDOS BALCON 


Mr. Balcon’s pre-film experience is typical of the strange and 
diverse beginnings of most people in pictures. After a 
scientific training and getting his B.Sc., he became an 
equally successful soldier—then threw it all up for films. 
After an experience as a distributor he joined 
Gainsborough in 1925 and became an assistant director 
—we worked together on several pictures—and in 1928 
he was made production manager, an official who in 
those days was almost an associate producer. Four years 
later he became production manager for Gaumont as 
well as for Gainsborough, and in 1935 became a Gaumont 
associate producer, making ‘“The Tunnel”, ““The Guvnor”’ 
and ‘First A Girl”. I sometimes wonder if he longs for 
the peacefulness of the trenches or the excitements of the 
laboratory, but I shall never know, for he wears that 
impenetrable mask of calm and that diplomatic smile 
which stamps the imperturbable associate producer. 

A. B. 


THERE is no doubt that nowadays the general public 
know more about the making of motion pictures than 
they did a few years ago. None the less, I think that 
many would be perplexed if they had to define the 
difference between a producer and a director. This 1s 
most likely due to the fact that on the stage the man 
who directs the artists is called the producer; in the 
film world, however, the difference is very great. I do 
not intend to go into the duties of a director here but 
will try to show what a producer is and what he does. 
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It is quite a common thing to read on the “credit 
titles’ at the beginning of a film that it is a “‘Dash 
Production’’, which means that the Dash Company was 
responsible for the production—in other words the 
Dash Company was the producer of the film. ‘“‘Respon- 
sible for the production” is the key-note. The producer 
of a picture is the one who is responsible to his company 
for the production. 

Quite obviously in a very big company, making 
many pictures a year, an impersonal body such as a 
company must delegate this responsibility to one or 
more executive officials who are generally styled 
“‘producers’’. 

Generally there is one chief producer, or director of 
productions, as he is frequently called, and he has 
working under him other producers who are more 
frequently styled ‘“‘associate producers”. For the sake 
of clarity, we will call them associate producers, as is 
the practice in the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation. 

Now let us examine what these associate producers 
have to do. 

We will presume that at a conference of associate 
producers, with the director of productions in the chair, 
attended by the scenario editor and production manager, 
a certain subject has been allotted to an associate pro- 
ducer. A date has been given for the commencement 
of the picture. 

He has now to: 

(1) Select (in conference with the director of produc- 

tions) a director for the picture. 

(2) Select (in conference with the scenario editor) 

the writers to work on the subject. 

(3) Select (in conference with the casting director) 

the most suitable (and available) star artists. 
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We will assume that for the next few weeks, or 
months, the story and scenario are being written— 
constant conferences being held between associate 
producer, writers and scenario editor until about a 
month from the starting date of shooting, the scenario 
is complete and has been submitted to the director of 
productions for approval. 

The next few weeks become really hectic. 

Let us try to see what the associate producer does 
now: 


(1) With the production manager he has to get out 
a complete estimate of the cost of the picture. 

(2) With the casting director and the director he 
must cast all the important parts. 

(3) With the art director he then discusses and 
approves all the designs for sets. 

(4) All the dresses and costumes must be discussed 
and approved with the dress designer. 

(5) Make-up tests must be arranged with the camera- 
man. 

(6) The music must be discussed and approved with 
the musical director, and orchestras and record- 
ing days arranged. 

(7) And he must go thoroughly into the thousand 
and one technical and commercial questions 
that inevitably crop up. 


At last, with a heart full of fear and hope and a sublime 
trust in the providence that looks after film people, the 
picture is put “‘on the floor”’. 

But don’t imagine that the associate producer’s work 
is finished. The troubles are only just beginning. For 
the next five or six weeks, notwithstanding that one has 
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tried to anticipate every possible mishap, inevitable 
things will go wrong—artists may go sick, cameras 
break down, costumes be late. Myriads of things may 
happen and one has to be ready to grapple with each 
problem as it occurs and find a way out of each 
impasse, p.d.q. 

Every day, the rushes (the previous day’s work) must 
be seen as early as possible and passed or rejected as the 
case may be, and scenes discussed with the director, and 
technical matters of every kind to be settled with the 
technicians concerned. And above all, the associate 
producer has to be the wise shepherd of all his flock. 
He is the only one on the whole unit who must never 
get temperamental, because he has always to be ready 
to deal with the temperaments of others. We won’t go 
any further into that, though. It would need a whole 
book for itself. 

We will now presume that the five or six weeks of 
agony have been successfully endured and the picture 
is at last “‘in the box’’. 

Don’t for one moment imagine that the associate 
producer’s life now becomes a bed of roses. The picture 
has got to be cut, edited, fitted with music, re-recorded, 
the negative to be cut and the first print delivered for 
approval. The associate producer has to go through 
every stage of this with the departments concerned 
right to the bitter end. 

At last, say some four or five weeks after the finish of 
shooting, the job is done. The picture is taken one 
night to a hall some way off the beaten track and tried 
out. From the audience reaction we learn a lot and 
no doubt find that improvements can be made. Made 
they are ald, when finished, the picture is handed over 
to the distiibutors with the pious hope that it will be a 
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“big winner”, but consoling oneself that even if not 
really very “big” it has been at least an honest job of 
work. 

Just in case any of you may think that this job sounds 
too easy, it might be noted that it is quite the usual 
practice to be working on at least six pictures at a time, 
all in different stages of production. There is no 
authentic record of the number of associate producers 
who have been “certified”, but the business is yet young. 


CASTING 
BY 


HAROLD HUTH 


Some years ago I met a Major Huth who was very interested 
in the engineering side of films. One day at the studio 
they were hunting for an actor who could box and was 
willing to take a lot of punishment. Harold Huth 
volunteered and was so successful in every way that he 
was persuaded to drop engineering and become an actor. 
He soon made a name for himself, playing lead on the stage 
in “Dangerous Lady” and “The Outsider’, and in 
innumerable films—he has starred in over a score, in- 
cluding the film version of “The Outsider’’, for his per- 
formance in which, he was awarded the Film Weekly 

‘ prize for the best performance of the year. For reasons 
of health Mr. Huth gave up acting and is now Casting 
Director of the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation. 


A. B. 


CAsTING a picture is largely a matter of opinion and 
preference, backed by adequate knowledge and 
experience. My own idea as to the proper person to 
play in any particular rdéle is as good as, or as bad as, 
the idea of any one with equal experience and considered 
opinion. Any two people casting a picture may have 
opposing views as to who should play a particular part 
and it is quite possible for completely opposed views 
both to be entirely right. Kipling says that “there are 
nine and ninety different ways of writing tribal verse 
and every one of them is right.” I would apply this 
most definitely to casting. Actually, there are two 
main methods of casting a picture. 
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(1) The straightforward type of casting where one 
casts a man who looks like what one imagines 
a banker should look to play a banker, and a 
man who looks like a butcher to play the part 
of a butcher. 

(2) Contra-casting, where you may possibly and 
justifiably cast a butcher to play a banker, and 
a banker to play a butcher. 


Of these two methods, it is apparent that ninety per 
cent of pictures are cast by the first method and ten 
per cent of pictures by the second method, by which I 
mean that approximately ten per cent of casting 
is contra-casting and ninety per cent straightforward 
casting. 

I think that to-day the amount of care and discrimina- 
tion that is required in the selection of a person to play 
a particular rdéle has enhanced the value of pictures to 
an enormous extent. In the rather bad old days, a 
couple of stars and what is known as an adequate 
supporting cast were good enough to “carry”’ a picture. 
To-day, if pictures are cast in this manner the whole 
range of the performance suffers, and however good 
the stars may be these supporting players are quite able 
to ruin the star’s performance should they not be care- 
fully and properly chosen. 

I remember some years ago discussing a certain 
picture with Mr. Adrian Brunel, and he had taken a 
very justifiable exception to the performance of the 
stars. I heartily agreed with him and proceeded to 
condemn the picture in no measured terms, Mr. Brunel 
gently pointed out to me, however, how wrong I was in 
doing this, as the supporting cast had given such an 
admirable series of performances, that they, in fact, had 
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saved the picture from being condemned in the whole- 
sale manner that I was doing. This was before the era 
of good British pictures, and I remember how impressed 
I was when he told me to watch the minor réles in the 
American pictures i, almost invariably they 
were played to perfec tkthus saved, in many cases, 
pictures where stars had not quite “come off”’. 

Let us, for a moment, examine briefly what are the 
actual problems that present themselves when a picture 
is to be cast. It is, of course, the general rule that the 
director and production manager and whoever has been 
engaged on the script are completely and thoroughly 
acquainted with every possible detail of the story, and 
who have, in all probability, written and arranged the 
story as a suitable vehicle for certain stars to play in the 
principal réles. The casting director has been given a 
script, and as and when he has read this and thoroughly 
digested it, a conference, in all probability, takes place 
between him and the other people concerned. A full 
explanation is then given of the inner psychology and 
character of the various persons who are present in the 
story, and subsequently a list of suggestions will be 
forwarded for discussion. So far everything seems 
perfectly simple, but here the old question arises as to 
whether the part should be cast according to type or 
whether the story or situations are such that contra- 
casting is effective and legitimate. This is an extremely 
delicate problem and one which is approached only 
with the greatest possible care, as the psychology involved 
may be in certain cases intricate and involved. For 
instance, that well-known character which occurs so 
often in pictures—the Scotland Yard detective-inspector. 
There are probably twenty absolutely first-class actors 
who could give a magnificent performance in a réle of: 
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this description; they look like Scotland Yard detectives 
and they play the part to the life, and in most cases one 
or the other of them will probably be cast. But, sup- 
posing that this particular detective has some particular 
characteristics outside of the ordinary conventional 
conception of such a character. Supposing he is a man 
who takes life as a joke, and yet, in spite of his apparent 
cheerfulness, is a man of great determination and 
possesses powers of deduction. Here you immediately 
get a definite contrast in the presentation of such a 
man’s character, and a contrast which in all probability 
cannot be played by any of the aforementioned twenty 
standard types. It is possible that a good piece of 
casting for a man of this type might be drawn from the 
ranks of what are generally thought of as comedians, 
particularly if he plays the part “straight”? and allows 
the situations and the author’s characterisation to blend 
with his own natural character, producing for the 
director and author just that extra amount of character- 
isation which improves the picture to an enormous 
extent. Points such as these arise every day of the week 
and the fiercest possible arguments take place between 
all concerned. 

Naturally, opinions frequently differ, and I would 
say that the point of view which anybody responsible 
for casting should always have in the forefront of his 
mind is, that any responsible person whose opinion or 
suggestion is put forward should be regarded from an 
entirely unprejudiced point of view in every possible 
way. One’s own liking or disliking of this or that actor’s 
performance or personality should not weigh in the 
slightest degree. One might have loathed a certain 
man’s or woman’s performance in a particular play or 
picture and in consequence one may have become 
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subconsciously prejudiced against him or her as an 
artist. It is a danger-point which has to be very care- 
fully guarded against, as it is possible and even probable, 
that if an unprejudiced and considered criticism of such 
and such a performance is made, one can find that 
although one does not like it personally it probably 
displays an angle of thought which has been valuable 
to the play, or at any rate exhibited an individuality 
well worth while. This is a point of view which the 
other fellow has had and which you have missed, so that 
his angle on casting in this particular case might be 
right and yours wrong. 

There are many subtler points besides these major 
issues which arise in casting a picture. Supposing that 
a picture is more or less a vehicle for this or that star, 
the methods and personality of the star have to be studied 
very carefully so that all the supporting cast tune in, in 
their proper sphere, to the star’s personality. 

To conclude, might I once again stress the point that, 
although there is nothing more fascinating than casting 
in one’s imagination the ideal cast for this or that 
picture, practical factors are such that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the ideal and real cast bear little 
or no resemblance to each other, and it is in the adjust- 
ment of the possible to the ideal that, under the difficult 
conditions which I have outlined above, the real skill of 
casting lies. At the risk of belabouring a point I would 
once again say that, provided always that the experience 
and skill of the other person is of the right standard, he 
is just as likely to be right in his opinion of casting as 
you are; and I feel convinced that when all prejudices 
are eliminated and due consideration is given to the 
many suggestions which arise, this is the only road to 
successful and balanced casting. 


THE CONTINDITY GIRL 
BY 


MEG BENNETT 


Like the Memory Man who could not remember his own 
telephone number, so this expert in accurate screen 
recording can’t remember the names of the films she has 
worked on, but I can remember that I have recommended 
her to so many that I can no longer get her for myself. 
The continuity girl’s job is one of the most difficult; an 
inefficient girl can cause endless anxiety and even ruin 
a film by continuity faults and inaccurate timing, while 
a reliable expert can make the whole production unit 
function smoothly. Miss Bennett is of this latter and 
rarer variety. 


A. B. 


VERY few people have ever heard of a “Continuity 
Girl” and still less know what she does. A continuity 
girl and the elastic of an undergarment have this in 
common—if they are doing their job as they should, no 
one notices them, but if they fail they cause unwelcome 
attention and extreme panic! 

Firstly you will ask what sort of person must she be. 
She must have excellent powers of observation, a very 
good memory and endless patience. She must be 
capable of quick thinking, as all through the day 
questions are being fired at her from every member of 
the studio staff, the cameraman, the sound recordist, 
the director, the producer, and the artists. 

Let me give you in detail the “day” of a continuity 
girl. She must be there half an hour (or more) before 
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shooting starts in the morning, ready to go through 
with the director and assistant director the various shots 
that have to be done during the day. Before the first 
shot she must thoroughly examine the set, if it has been 
used the day previously, to see if everything is in its 
correct place; if it is a new set, to make a rough sketch 
of the various positions of furniture, the time on the 
clock, etc., and possibly get the still photographer to 
take a “‘set still’’, if the set is going to be in use for more 
than one day. When the artists come on to the set she 
must check their clothes and see that they are correct 
in every detail—even to the number of rings on their 
fingers. 

During rehearsals before each shot, she must be ready 
to prompt the artists. When they are at last ready to 
shoot, she must see that the clapper boy has the correct 
number of the scene on the board. 

During the shot she must check the dialogue, notice 
the positions of the artists at the beginning and end of 
the shot; if any close-ups are to be cut into the shot, she 
must notice the artists’ positions during the lines of 
dialogue required for the close-up. If one of the artists 
has to walk out of the room into another room (which 
will be taken several days later) then she must remember 
the speed at which he went out, and with which hand 
he opened and closed the door. After the shot she 
must get the total footage of the scene from the 
cameraman’s assistant, and the lens used. 

Each shot has to be timed with a stop-watch—this is 
called “‘screen time’—so that at the end of each day 
you may judge approximately how much actual cut 
film you have to date to be shown on the screen and how 
much you have to do. 

After each shot all these notes must be typed—if there 
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is not time then, they have to be done after shooting has 
finished in the evening, ready to hand in to the cutting- 
room for the editor’s perusal the following morning. 

At the end of the day, when shooting has finished, it 
is not so with the continuity girl—she has plenty more 
to do. She must first do the call sheets. The assistant 
director presents her with a list of the artists required 
the following day, and the time at which they are 
required—these lists have to be typed, and signed by 
the assistant director. Then come the progress reports. 
They are lists giving the details of the work done during 
the day, such as the number of minutes and the number 
of script scenes; the total sound-footage and negative 
footage; the set which has been used; the set to be used 
the following day; the artists used; the artists required 
the next day; if there has been a hold-up of any kind 
during the day—the reason for it, and the amount of 
time lost. These reports go to all the heads of the 
production. 

Also at the end of the day there are the “‘rushes”’ to be 
seen. These are the shots done the previous day shown 
on the screen. Then it is the job of the continuity girl 
to watch carefully, and hope she has made no bad 
mistakes! After that is over, if she is lucky, she can 
go home. 

Of the many mistakes it is possible for a continuity 
girl to make, it is best to say nothing; but there are a few 
tips I should like to give to any one thinking of taking 
up continuity as a job. 

Always listen to other people if they offer you advice, 
even if you don’t take it. Never answer questions at 
random—for instance if the director suddenly fires a 
question at you, don’t get panic-stricken, and if you 
don’t quite know whether the artist had a brown tie or 
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a green one on, say “Wait a minute, I'll look it up.” If 
by some mischance you have omitted to note it down, 
don’t be afraid of saying “I don’t know’’, because nine 
times out of ten there is some other way of making sure, 
such as looking at a still or some of the rushes which 
connect with the scene in question—it is better than 
wasting the company’s time and money by giving a 
wrong answer. 

Another thing—and very difficult—always keep your 
temper. It pays in the end! 


DIALOGUE 


BY 


GERALD ELLIOTT 


I feel very grateful to Mr. Elliott because he gave me one 
of my best scripts, which my colleagues and I did our best 
to murder, and yet he has forgiven me. Perhaps it is 
this strain of philosophy which enables him to look on at 
life with a smile and then portray such amusing characters. 
Amongst his recent scripts have been: ‘Lieutenant 
Daring”? (Mr. Elliott was for four years in the Navy) 
and “Birds of a Feather’; his recent novels: Shanghaied 
Honeymoon, Spring Reign, Nine Days’? Blunder and Treasure 
on the Broads. 

A. B. 


By this time you know all about the film business. 
Long before you reach this appendix you will have 
considered which of its many departments is most likely 
to contain fame and fortune for you. You will have 
weighed the risks of the artist’s career against its promise 
of wealth and glory; you will have wondered whether 
you are the director for whom Hollywood is waiting; 
you will have asked yourself if you possess the technical 
genius of an ace cameraman, or the swift and sure 
judgment of a born editor. You may even have decided 
that you could do equally well in any or all of these 
positions, in which case, I need hardly say, you should 
become a producer. Or, more modestly, you may have 
meditated on the possibility of writing for the screen. 
This ambition—if one dare call it ambition—may 
take one of two forms. An inward voice may tell you 
148 
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that you were meant to write stories. You will receive 
every encouragement from those in the film business. 

Producers, directors, executives of all kinds will welcome 
you with open arms. They will tell you they are looking 
for authors of Really Original Stuff. They will go on 
to say that they are sick of sex, costume, murder and 

crime, and that they will pay any price for a fresh, clean, 

humorous, exciting story. They add that you seem to 

be just the man they want. You will leave the office 

confidently, certain that your fortune is as good as made: 

you will nod condescendingly to your bank manager on 

the way home: you will pass the evening discussing with 
your wife whether it would be better to spend next 
winter going three hundred miles up the Amazon, or 
doing China, Japan and New Zealand in a Blue Funnel 
boat. 

In reality, of course, you will spend next winter going 
up Wardour Street, or doing Elstree, Twickenham and 
Ealing in a Green Line bus. If you persevere, and absorb 
the advice so charmingly given, you will one day receive 
a nice cheque for a story about a murder, committed by 
a sex-mad criminal whose disguise at a costume ball 
baffled the detectives for five of the six reels. 

If you read this over again, slowly and carefully, you 
will know all about the art of writing stories for the screen. 

It may be, however, that you feel the strain of thinking 
out original plots would prove too great. You would 
prefer to treat other people’s stories, to write snappy 
dialogue. You know you could do it better than the 
chap who was responsible for that film you saw last 
night. Splendid. They’re waiting for you in Wardour 
Street, asking their secretaries why you have not come 
along. But you must get quite clear in your mind 
exactly where you stand. 
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The dialogue writer is in the unfortunate position of 
the man who gets into an already crowded railway 
carriage half-way down the line. There they were— 
producer, director, cameraman, author and artists all 
comfortably ensconced in the good old silent days, when 
with a roar and a rattle Sound shattered their dreams. 
The Elstree express pulled up—or broke down—and 
the dialogue writer timidly opened the door and asked 
if they could make room for him. 

Did they turn him out? Not a bit of it. In spite of 
the fact that they had to pay for his ticket as well as 
make room for him, they were politeness itself. ‘They 
gave him a seat, promised him elbow-room, handed 
him pencil and paper, and told him to make himself at 
home—then they proceeded to look over his shoulder, 
breathe in his ear, and offer suggestions. 

Every one in the business, from the managing directors 
of the corporation to the girls who are learning the art 
of make-up, are convinced that they could write the 
dialogue if only they had time. On that point an author 
is entitled to his own opinion, but he is none the less a 
fool if he ignores the hints he receives in that best of all 
democracies—the film studio. These people know what 
they like, and their judgments are often more shrewd 
than those of the gentlemen who write their column for 
the papers. 

What must you do if you want your dialogue to help 
the story as seen and heard on the screen? 

(1) You must be simple. Nine-tenths of those who 
will listen to what you write are simple people who use 
simple language in their daily lives. They don’t want 
unfamiliar words, which will sound all the more strange 
when mechanically reproduced. 

(2) You must write so that everything your characters 
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say seems natural. A two-dimensional medium such as 
the screen and even the best sound apparatus do not 
make for realism, so it’s up to the author to counteract 
the artificiality inseparable from the cinema, by every 
means in his power. 

(3) You must be brief. Long speeches, which are 
nothing to the actor in the flesh, will make you exceed- 
ingly unpopular with every one connected with the 
production of your masterpiece. With brevity goes 
speed. If you slow up unnecessarily on the stage or 
screen you throw away interest—but the loss is infinitely 
greater on the screen. 

Naturalness, simplicity, brevity and speed. If you 
get all these into your first scenario you can rest assured 
that a little Hollywooden hut awaits you—and can a 
screen writer desire a greater boon? 


EDITING 
BY 
DAN BIRT 


Mr. Birt, like many other successful enthusiasts, started his 
film career on the camera. In the early days of talkies 
he joined the sound department of British Instructional 
and helped Anthony Asquith in the sound cutting of 
‘Tell England”. After this he became a regular film 
editor, working with John Orton, and later was associated 
with another early colleague of mine when he joined the 
editorial staff of Gaumont under Ian Dalrymple, as a 
result of which Mr. Birt states that he is “‘practically a 
Brunel and Montagu man’. Amongst the famous 
pictures he has cut are ‘“The Lucky Number” (Asquith), 
“Channel Crossing’ and ‘‘SHappy Ever After’. His 
cutting of my own film “Variety”? was a revelation in 
skill and ingenuity, and he is certainly one of the most 
thoughtful and expert editors in England. 

A. B. 


Tue fact that makes a screen play an independent 
dramatic medium with its own advantages and limita- 
tions, instead of a photographed stage play (too often 
an inferior reproduction that can be mass-produced, 
and therefore sold more cheaply than the original 
article) is that the position from which each member of 
a film audience watches a screen play is independent of 
his position in the auditorium, is selected for him during 
the manufacture of the film, and may be changed any 
number of times during the action of the film story. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance to any one who 
wishes to understand the manufacture of screen plays to 
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know how, when, and where such changes of position 
or viewpoint are made. You can make such changes 
in three different ways. You can: 


(1) Move the camera while a scene is still in progress 
and the camera still turning. (Track and Pan 
shots). 

(2) Take the scene from more than one position and 
dissolve from the film-strip taken from one 
position to that taken from another. (Lap 
dissolves, or mixes, and shutter dissolves, or 
wipes. ) 

(3) Take the scene from more than one position and 
cut abruptly from the film-strip taken from one 
position to that taken from another. (Straight 
cut.) 


The uses of the moving camera and the dissolve are 
easy to understand, but the straight cut seems such a 
simple thing that you might use it without attempting 
to analyse it; however, if you cut because it isn’t right to 
pan or track and there doesn’t seem anything else to 
do, sooner or later you will be very wrong indeed; for it 
might also be wrong to cut, in which case you had better 
have another look at the construction of the entire 
sequence. 

The one fact about a cut which you must always 
bear in mind is that it is an abrupt change from one 
viewpoint to another. There is no such thing as a 
smooth cut. When we see a well-directed moving- 
camera shot we are not conscious of the movement of 
the camera, but when we see one that has been badly 
directed we are immediately distracted from the story 
to think about camera movement, although the track 

ir 
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or pan is equally smooth in both cases. This is because 
the camera movement in the well-directed shot is so 
perfectly timed that it seems quite inevitable to us and 
our subconscious mind accepts it as right and does not 
draw our attention to it. The same thing is true of a 
cut. The properly timed cut seems so right and inevitable 
that we don’t notice it as a cut at all; it is just part of 
the story, but this doesn’t make it smooth; it is still an 
abrupt change of viewpoint, a visual shock, a surprise; 
it makes you sit up and remember that brief moment 
just a little more vividly; it has underlined the story at 
the moment of the cut. 

The rule for making a cut, therefore, is perfectly 
simple. A cut can only be made when it 1s justifiable 
to place additional emphasis upon what is happening 
on the film at the moment of the cut. 


The following examples will show you the rule in 
action: 


(1) Cutting from a scene in one place to a scene 
taking place elsewhere at the same (cinematic) 
time. 


The abrupt change from one place to another 
emphasises the simultaneous action of the two 
scenes, but this emphasis will be lost unless the 
cut is properly timed. Suppose we are cutting 
from a shot of a man on the deck of a ship toa 
shot of three people in a cabin on that ship. The 
man is about to move, and his face is the centre 
of visual interest in the shot. In the cabin the 
one woman in the group is the centre of visual 
interest. Let the man move until his face is as 
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nearly as possible in the position occupied in the 
next shot by the girl, and then cut. If the two 
centres of visual interest are not in the same 
position it will take the eye a few moments to 
accept the new picture, and the instantaneous 
effect of the cut will be lost. 


(2) Cutting from one shot to another in the same 
(cinematic) place when the second shot does not 
include anything seen in the first shot. 


Suppose we are cutting from a shot of two 
men talking at one side of a room to a shot ofa 
man coming through a door at the other side of 
the room. The two men stop talking and look 
out of the picture towards the door. In the 
other shot the third man, Albert Bumstead, 
pushes the door open and stands in the doorway 
for a moment smiling. The emphasis here should 
be on the moment of the two men seeing that the 
man who has just opened the door is Albert, so 
we should cut as soon as they are in a position to 
see him, i.e. the moment their movement of 
looking towards the door finishes, and go to the 
other shot after we can see that the other man is 
Albert, but before the door has stopped moving. 
If we cut before the man is recognisable we lose 
the emphasis on the fact that the other two men 
see that it is Albert, and if we cut after the door 
has stopped moving we lose the emphasis on the 
fact that it is Albert who has opened the door. 


(3) Cutting from a longer shot to a closer shot of the 
same thing and vice versa. 
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There is a great tendency among inexperienced 
cutters to cut to a closer shot as soon as the action 
of a scene is sufficiently confined for it to be held 
in the smaller space, without any reason for the 
cut as a cut, and, vice versa, to cut to a longer 
shot as soon as the closer shot provides too con- 
fined a space to hold the action: this is absolutely 
fatal. The cutter has to find some point after 
the action has become sufficiently confined (or 
before it has become too wide, as the case may 
be) at which the emphasis of a cut may mean 
something. Suppose we have a long shot and 
a close shot of the chairman addressing a board 
meeting. His first sentence will be purely 
introductory; then he reaches a point at which 
he really has something to say. This is the 
moment for the cut from long to close shot. You 
will probably find on examining the shot that he 
takes a deep breath or a quick glance round the 
table just before he starts; cut immediately 
before this preparatory movement, the emphasis 
will then be on an idea which you are planting 
in the mind of every member of the audience: 
“The old chap’s just going to say something 
important,” they’ll say to themselves. 


Let us now imagine the other end of this same 
sequence. We have returned, after various cuts, 
to a close shot of the chairman, who is saying: “If 
you will follow, me, gentlemen, the inventor 
will himself demonstrate the apparatus to you.” 
He turns and walks out of the picture. At some 
point before this we must cut to the long shot in 
which the action is continued. It is the actual 
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movement of turning that marks the end of his 
speech and the beginning of the general migra- 
tion to the next room, so let us cut on the 
movement of the turn, not because ‘‘it’s smoother 
to cut on action” as somebody once told me, but 
because we want to emphasise the turn. 


I think this is the moment for a short reminiscence. 
I once had an assistant—he is now a very fine cutter— 
who assembled a trick cyclist sequence for me. The 
cyclist’s act had been shot right through with two 
cameras, and my assistant had cut to the closer shot 
every time it would hold the action and back again to 
the long shot when it would not, ‘‘cutting on action’’, 
any old action, and in nearly every case accidentally 
emphasising something completely incidental and un- 
important; the effect was terrible; every cut leaped out 
and screamed at you. ‘Go back,” I said, ‘‘and re-cut 
this. And make sure that every cut means something,” 
and I told him all the things I have just been telling you. 
His re-cut was so successful that when the cameraman 
who had turned on the act saw it on the screen he told 
me that he hadn’t noticed the cuts at all. 

In the same way that cutting on action emphasises 
the action, cutting on stillness emphasises the stillness. 
Suppose we have a medium shot of a man who has just 
read a letter bringing him important news. He is 
standing perfectly still. We can emphasise his stillness 
by cutting to a close-up of his hand, sll holding the 
letter, hanging motionless at his side, and from that to 
a shot of his face, absolutely motionless. Suppose he 
then suddenly decides to do something, and moves; we 
can emphasise the suddenness of his decision by cutting 
from the motionless head to the medium shot at the 
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very moment he starts to move. This cut will make 
far more of his sudden decision than any single shot 
could ever do. Remember this if you are ever tempted 
to cut just before or just after an action; it will make 
the action (or the stillness, whichever comes second) 
seem the result of a sudden impulse, and may give an 
entirely false value to the story at that point. 


(4) Cross cutting. This can usually be treated as a 
case of action and reaction. Suppose a girl and 
a man are talking in a scene which has been 
photographed from two angles, one favouring 
her, the other favouring him. In the shot 
favouring her she looks up at him for a moment, 
and then she says: “You cad!’ We cut on the 
word “‘cad”’ toashot favouring him. Immediately 
on the cut his face reacts to the word. The cut 
has emphasised the word, and consequently his 
reaction to it. 


A few years ago I used to cut some time before the 
executive word in a reaction-cut of this kind, thinking 
that you would get more emphasis on the reaction if 
you saw the reacting face “before and after”. I have 
found that this is not so, and that the only way to 
emphasise a reaction is to cut on the executive word. 
Before we return to the powerful scene we are now 
cutting I should like to tell you that when you are 
cross-cutting dialogue and there is no special reaction 
to cut on, the last word of a sentence may be regarded 
as the executive word to which the subsequent sentence 
in reply is the reaction. And now back to our drama. 


Still in the shot favouring him, he looks up at 
her, his face frightened, questioning. “Is this 
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the end?” his eyes seem to be asking. We hold 
the shot long enough to establish all this but not 
a second longer, and then cut to the shot favouring 
her, holding it long enough for us to realise that 
it is scorn twisting her face, before she turns 
away from him. The emphasis in this cut is 
on the contrast between his frightened and her 
scornful expression. 


It is impossible to do more here than to give you a 
few simple examples of cuts that are to be seen in every 
picture. Practically every cut I have ever made has 
introduced some new problem of its own, and it is 
because cutting is a matter of first principles and ingenuity 
rather than the routine application of formule that it 
is the most interesting job in film-making. But I hope 
I have told you enough to show you the importance of 
the two cutting-room don’ts: don’t forget the fundamental 
nature of a cut, it’s an accent; and don’t make a cut 
unless you have a reason for it. With these and patience 
you can cut anything. 


HAIRDRESSING FOR THE SCREEN 
BY 


BIDDY CHRYSTAL 


Miss Chrystal is one of those people one rarely hears of and 
yet whose expert work is continually seen on the screen. 
Amongst the famous films she has worked on are “Two 
White Arms’’, ‘‘The First Mrs. Frazer’’, ‘““The Dictator’’ 
and “‘The Improper Duchess’’; but in between these and 
all the time she is at work quietly and effectively in 


picture after picture. 
A. B. 


THE financial backer of a film usually groans inwardly 
when he is told that his female star will require a hair- 
dresser for the duration of the production. To him a 
mere male with little or no hair, it seems to be just one 
more of those expensive items that must be fitted into 
the jigsaw puzzle of film-production estimates. 
However, the wise girl realises how important a part 
her hair plays in helping her to portray a character on 
the screen. For example, in many of the old-time 
“‘westerns’’, the heroine, supposedly a simple village 
maiden, went through saw-mills, rivers, and was run 
over by trains, all with the latest style of hairdressing, 
which only helped destroy the illusion of an already 
incredible story. The audience subconsciously watches 
the faces of the characters all the time, and in the case 
of a girl, it is vitally important that nothing should 
detract from her appearance, whether it is just beauty, or 
may be merely chic, or possibly a special characterisation. 
Having given one example in order to show how 
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important is this branch of film production, it might be 
advisable to back my claim with a few facts. Here, 
therefore, is a rough outline of the duties of a hairdresser 
throughout the picture. 

Having determined the type of story and characters 
to be portrayed, the next task is to study the artists 
individually, for each must tax the ingenuity of the 
hairdresser differently. Let us take an average artist. 
Before the commencement of “shooting”, extensive 
tests are (or should be) made in collaboration with the 
director, cameraman, and make-up artist, to determine 
the style of hairdressing best suited to the character in 
question. The colouring of the hair is a most important 
factor, for it is necessary to notice in the test the shade 
this particular colour represents on the screen. If it 
looks dull, heavy or lifeless, it is possible by tinting and 
other methods to remedy this defect; also if the camera- 
man wants to obtain a slight halo effect in order to 
emphasise some particular softness in the character, the 
hair can be gently fluffed up, thus allowing the light to 
pass thrcugh it and so achieve this result. 

When, by means of these tests, the actual styles of 
hairdressing have been decided on, then the work of 
the hairdresser starts; pieces must be cut away here, 
others perhaps added—especially in “‘period’’ dressings. 
The general effect must be studied from a full-length 
point of view, for, although a head of fluffy curls may 
appear attractive in front of a mirror, it might look top- 
heavy at full length on the screen. In the case of dark 
hair, fringes and wisps of hair which are almost unnotice- 
able in daylight become glaringly apparent under full 
studio lights. The general outline is very important 
and, when viewed at a distance, must be pleasing and 
becoming as well as in proportion. Every morning the 
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hair must be entirely re-set, waved, or curled, as the 
case may be, and although this is the principal task it is 
by no means the only one, for throughout the day the 
head must be watched over and tended with the greatest 
care. The curl that was so pronounced in mid-shot 
scene nineteen must be also there in the close-up of 
twenty. Sometimes during the course of a single day 
several different sequences are shot, this may necessitate 
several different dressings—perhaps even to add twenty 
years to the age—all of which must be accomplished in 
the minimum of time to save a delay on the floor. 

There is, however, another side of the problem of 
hairdressing; when the artist has just been in a river it 
is ludicrous for her to appear immediately afterwards 
with dry hair. There is an art in “undressing” as well 
as dressing hair; it can be made to look quite attractive 
even though wet, or entirely disordered. 

With regard to amateur film production the hair 
assumes an almost greater importance, for it often 
happens that the amateur cameraman has neither the 
equipment nor the time to spend on special effects; 
thus it falls on the make-up artist and the hairdresser 
to make the player presentable. 

By these few details it will perhaps be realised that, 
although this particular branch of film production may 
be seemingly unimportant, on second thoughts it must 
be admitted that as no jigsaw puzzle is complete with- 
out all its pieces, so hairdressing, in its way, is very 
essential to the making of a picture. 


MAKE-UP 
BY 


TEDDIE EDWARDS 


I first met Miss Edwards when she made me up as Isambard 
Brunel for an historical film, but I didn’t think she found 
me an interesting subject as she considered the likeness 
between myself and the Great Brunel too obvious and 
easy. However, she must have had plenty of fun since, 
making up Charles Laughton, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Emlyn Williams, Merle Oberon, Roland Young, Bela 
Lugosi and hundreds of others. She was trained by 
Max Factor and has worked with most of the British 


production companies. 
A. B. 


FRom my experience I would say that the very interesting 
art or craft of the make-up artist is more suited to a 
woman than a man, although the long hours would be 
a strain on any girl who was not very strong. Very 
often the make-up artist has to be at the studio two 
hours before the call for the artists to be on the set, 
which is usually 9 a.m., and has to be in the studio 
until the last one leaves, which is often as late as mid- 
night or later. Most of the British Studios are in isolated 
places and this entails getting up at 5.30 or 6.0, which 
makes a long day. | 

I believe this is a woman’s job because for one thing 
she understands a woman’s face better than a man does, 
and she knows instinctively, if she is an artist, what can 
be done to improve a face; besides, she has probably 
faced similar problems before her own mirror at home! 
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There are so many little things that can be done, 
such as shading a nose to make it narrower, enlarging 
eyes, broadening a too narrow mouth and softening 
too high cheek-bones. Nowadays a woman doesn’t 
have to be a ravishing beauty in real life to look like 
one on the screen, as lighting and make-up can work 
miracles. 

It is most important for a make-up artist to work 
with the cameraman, as he can make or mar a make-up 
as effectively as bad make-up can ruin his camera 
effects and make his work far more difficult. I have 
found all the cameramen I have worked with—and 
they are some of the best in this country—very helpful 
and anxious to work with me. 

I should advise any one thinking of taking up this 
type of work, first to take a course of lessons in general 
straight make-up, hair work for beards, etc., and 
character delineation. Try drawing a face and putting 
in the lines that alter faces and indicate old age, cruelty, 
pleasantness, debauchery and other visual signs of 
character experience. There are several books with 
illustrations that I have found a great help. 

After such preliminary experiments you can tackle 
the task of make-up itself. First of all, great attention 
must be paid to putting on the grease-paint foundation, 
as this must be so even that it looks like a skin and is 
really the most important part of a make-up. Next 
comes the general shading of nose, cheeks, eyes and 
chin. Go gently and sparingly with this or you will 
spoil the whole make-up. Build up the shading step 
by step, checking it every now and again by looking at 
it from a slight distance in a strong light. As for the 
colour to be used in the shading, whether it is a soft brown 
or blue or green or purple depends on the cameraman, 
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though brown is more generally satisfactory and natural- 
istic. Then come the eyes and lips; a steady hand and 
a sure touch are the main essentials after good judgment, 
and they can only be acquired through practice and 
careful checking of the effects when you see through the 
“rushes”. 

It is an ever interesting occupation, for no two faces 
are alike. Every one has some different characteristic, 
either a crooked nose or mouth or too broad jawbones— 
which have to be straightened, accentuated or left as 
they are, if effective. This applies mainly to women; 
men’s faces can, of course, be altered also, but mostly 
they are selected for particular characteristics. 

The hours between 7 or 7.30 and g a.m. are the 
busiest of the day; as usually there are several artists 
who have to be on the floor by g o’clock, and each 
make-up takes a varying length of time. Occasionally 
also a complete new make-up has to be applied after 
lunch or in the early evening when working late. In 
many cases the make-up artist has to stand by on the 
floor to see that nothing goes wrong with his or her 
work, such as unbecoming or unnatural shine on the 
face, which has to be powdered, or perspiration which 
can be removed with a cold damp wash-leather, or a 
mouth to be touched up—usually before every shot. 
In fact the work is never finished until the artist finally 
removes the make-up at the end of the day. 

Frequently, too, a large number of “‘extras’’ have to 
be made-up for the varying types comprising a crowd. 
This can be just as interesting as making-up the leading 
players, and the result must be as effective as any 
individual make-up, although the work has to be done 
at very high speed, in order that the production is not 
held up. 
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Nowadays, with the growth of the film industry, 
numbers of crowd artists are becoming accustomed to 
making themselves up, but the head of the make-up 
department is responsible for seeing that the results 
come up to the requirements of his (or her!) ally, the 
cameraman. 


SCREEN TREATMENT 
BY 


JOHN PADDY CARSTAIRS 


Mr. Carstairs joined the picture racket in 1927 and has spent 
half his time since then in Hollywood, where he has 
worked in the Paramount, Metro, Columbia and Christie 
Studios. Prior to writing for the screen he was an 
assistant cameraman, assistant director, script clerk, film 
editor, production manager and director, which is why 
all he writes is as practical as it is amusing and effective; 
this I know from experience, for I directed his adaptation 
of ““While Parents Sleep”. Mr. Carstairs is a rare person 
amongst writers, for he has a definite screen sense, seeing 
and hearing his picture as he writes. 


A. B. 


WritinG direct for the screen is a fascinating business; 
under this classification there are several branches of 
motion-picture writing; chiefly original screen stories, 
continuity writing, adaption, screen play and the screen 
treatment. All these jobs require highly specialised 
technicians to fulfil them properly. Probably the most 
fascinating of them all is the screen treatment. Because 
of the scarcity of original plots (Polti in his book on 
dramatic constructions and plot formula can only list 
thirty-six, and our own director, Alfred Hitchcock, says 
there are, really, only nine different film plots), it is 
most necessary that the treatment of a film be novel, 
interesting and attractively presented. This is why 
the actual screen treatment of a picture gives the film 
writer great scope for highly ingenious and important 
work. 
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To-day, owing to the rapid advancement of the 
motion picture, and the fact that screen audiences are 
“growing up’’ too, and demanding a more sophisticated 
manner of story-telling, it is obvious that a more 
modern, more advanced technique is needed in which 
to depict the few well-worn plots that are at our disposal. 
Mr. Brunel has made an interesting statement to the 
effect that through studying screen audiences he has 
come to the conclusion that they do not tire of the 
material presented on the screen so long as it is presented 
attractively, and here, in one word, is the key to good 
screen treatment—attractiveness! 

' At this point the reader may elevate a querulous 
eyebrow and pause to consider if this treatise is about 
to develop into a delicate piece of celluloidic feminism, 
but let me add at once that this is not so, but un- 
doubtedly if a screen writer has an attractive screen 
treatment, a gay, bright or different attack or slant on 
a screen story, the ensuing continuity and dialogue 
become a very easy matter. 

Because modern screen audiences will no longer 
tolerate ardent love scenes, over-ripe emotionalism and 
saccharine sentimentality of the type that was laid on 
thick in the early days of films, it has been necessary 
to devise, by delicate writing, methods of overcoming 
this difficulty by subtle substitution. To-day, often 
under the guise of comedy, under-writing of powerful 
scenes and careful introduction of comedy interspersed 
in the dramatic sequences, the screen audience is, in 
point of fact, lapping up the same scenes as it did in the 
old silent-picture productions, but, because of the 
treatment of the material, the audience does not realise 
this fact. ‘The motion-picture writers of the screen 
treatment are to be thanked for presenting old wine 
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in new skins, but, in this case, the newness of the skins 
makes the old wine more attractive. 

Let us take, for example, two of the finest pictures of 
their type that Hollywood has sent us: ‘“‘Lady for a 
Day”? and “It Happened One Night’; whereas we 
acknowledge in both cases Frank Capra’s brilliant 
direction, great credit must go to the material, to the 
fashioning of the screen play—to Jo Swerling and 
Robert Riskin, two of America’s best screen treatment 
writers, who deserve a great portion of the credit for 
presenting an ordinary Cinderella story in a most 
entertaining way. (Note that both these are what are 
commonly called in the film business, Cinderella stories. 
‘‘Lady For A Day” was the story of an old apple-seller 
who had nothing and finally found her paradise on 
earth; “It Happened One Night” was a Cinderella story 
but reversed, with the rich girl who had everything but 
found she did not need any of it to discover happiness.) 

The success of “The Thin Man” and ‘“Forsaking 
All Others’, although the basic story lines were very 
cinematic, was made by the screen treatment; fashioned 
by Hollywood technicians who know the screen; Albert 
Hackett and Frances Goodrich and Joe Mankewicz. 
Hitchcock employed this method of screen writing to 
“The Man Who Knew Too Much” and “The Thirty- 
Nine Steps’—he took a strong melodramatic basic 
vehicle and gave it a polished, vital and up-to-the- 
minute treatment, with excellent results. 

It can, thus, be really seen that a clever, original- 
minded screen treatment writer is worth a fortune to 
any screen company. Already America has recognised 
the importance of developing, advancing and building 
to a greater responsibility and position the screen 
writer, for without this worthy individual—no hope! 
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THIS SOUND BUSINESS 
BY 


A. W. WATKINS 


Mr. Watkins is the Recording Director of London Film 
Productions and has been responsible for the sound of all 
the pictures produced or directed by Alexander Korda, 
including “The Private Life of Henry VIII’, “Catherine 
The Great’, “Sanders of the River” and “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel’. Before joining London Films, Mr. Watkins 
was with the B.B.C. and then with the Western Electric 
Company. If I knew one half as much about my job as he 
knows about his, I should be very satisfied with myself. All 
students of filmcraft should study this most interesting 
contribution very carefully. 

A. B. 

Introduction 

Wiru the advent of sound the technique of film produc- 

tion underwent a great many changes. 

Time was when popular imagination wavered between 
a choice of sound or no sound, but to-day sound has 
settled down to a state of accepted security as necessary 
to the motion-picture industry as the film itself; while 
the sound-engineer, from being a rather distrusted 
magician, has won his way to a position of amiable 
respect. 

Perhaps the most pointed contrast between those early 
days and the present time lies in the increased con- 
sistency of the results now obtained, and, because the 
improvement has been rather gradual, few people 
realise what enormous strides have been made. With 
the exception of ‘‘wide range” and “‘noiseless’”’ recording 
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there have been few fundamental changes, but just a 
continuous improvement in both the operation and 
manufacture of the equipment used. 

Given a properly equipped and staffed sound depart- 
ment, the present-day producer should find himself free 
from the worries of sound and able to concentrate more 
and more on the artistic side of the production. 


Organisation and Sound Personnel 


Before dealing with the technical aspects of sound let 
us glance at the organisation of personnel necessary to 
the making of sound-pictures. 

First of all, we have the recording director, who, as 
head of the department, must have the confidence of 
his employers as well as his staff, and consequently 
should possess both a pleasing personality and excellent 
technical knowledge, each of which he will find called 
upon when occurs, as sometimes does, one of those 
successions of minor crises which go to make up the 
day’s work. 

He should be able to choose his staff carefully with 
an eye on the suitability of each member for his par- 
ticular job, bearing in mind that each member of his 
crew must “‘blend’’ with the others in such a way that 
the whole department works with that machine-like 
precision so necessary to get the best results; for, after 
all, the answer to the department’s work is soon dis- 
covered in the review theatre. 

To each production is allotted a sound-crew consisting 
of a mixer, stage man and recordist, the senior of whom 
is the mixer, who is in charge of the sound side of 
the production to which he is allocated, and is held 
responsible for the quality obtained. The mixer’s job 
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calls for a man who combines the qualities of a good 
sound-engineer with an excellent knowledge of acoustics 
and microphone technique, and is possessed of sufficient 
tact and personality to enable him to work in harmony 
with the remainder of the unit. 

The stage man is the liaison officer between the sound 
department and the director, and is responsible for 
operating the inter-communication systems, panning 
the microphone, and dozens of different jobs on the 
floor. 

The recordist is rarely seen on the floor. He is 
usually in a room operating the film-recording machine, 
a job which calls for a great degree of accuracy and an 
intelligent pair of hands and ears. It is necessary that 
each morning before shooting commences he make 
certain tests on his equipment to ensure that everything 
is working satisfactorily. While “turning over” he 
keeps an accurate check on the volume of the sound as 
it is recorded on the film and is able to inform the mixer 
of the situation at any time. 

In addition to the actual operating staff of the sound 
department, there is a maintenance staff working under 
the supervision of a chief maintenance engineer who 
often finds a considerable amount of work to be done 
not only during shooting, but before and after. The 
work of that branch is enormous, and a good mainten- 
ance engineer is worth untold gold to a studio. He is 
the trouble-shooter who must be able to locate faults in 
the equipment with amazing rapidity, and what faults 
too! Any one of a thousand things may go wrong, but 
his brains and hands must work in complete unison 
and locate and cure the trouble instantly. 

Then finally, the staff is complete by a laboratory 
man whose job it is to keep in constant touch with the 
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lab. to ensure accurate development of the sound nega- 
tive and correct printing of the positive. His work is 
of a highly technical nature and calls for a man with 
the mathematical mind, for faults in either developing 
or printing can cause tremendous trouble to the sound 
department. 


The Technique of Sound Recording 


Let us consider what happens to the sound from the 
time it is spoken by the artist on the set to the time when 
the cinema patron hears it, forgetting for the moment 
the amount of research work that has been entailed in 
recent years to bring the recording of sound up to its 
present standard. 

Right; let us assume that all preliminaries on the 
stage have been settled, the director, photographer, 
artist, etc., are quite happy and so we “‘turn over”. 
What is happening to the artist’s voice? Well, let me 
describe briefly what happens to it on the Western 
Electric Recording System: 

The sound is picked up at the microphone and con- 
verted into minute alternating currents of frequencies 
and phases exactly analogous to the original sound- 
pressure variations. 

These sound-currents travel along a shielded cable to 
the mixing booth where they are amplified and fed to 
a volume-control potentiometer. Generally only one 
microphone is used; but on occasions it may be neces- 
sary to employ two or more, in which case additional 
volume-controls are brought into use, for each micro- 
phone has its own. In addition to the controls for each 
microphone, there is a master volume-control which 
controls the total volume being passed to the main 
recording amplifier. The output from this main 
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amplifier is fed to a “bridging bus” or “distributing 
frame’’, a point from which several independent ampli- 
fiers may be fed to supply the film-recording machine, 
the wax-recording machine if required, and loud- 
speakers in the recording room or mixing booth. Also 
tapped at the “bridging bus” is an instrument known 
as an indicator, which is situated in the mixing booth 
and which enables the mixer to read the volume of the 
sound passing to the recording machine and consequently 
helps him to keep the volume of the sound at the level 
required to give good quality without overloading the 
film and causing distortion, while at the same time 
keeping the speech level sufficiently high to prevent 
interferences by noises caused through amplifier hiss, 
film noises and background noises of different kinds. 

Now, let us see what happens at the recording machine 
itself. These electrical variations which we have 
followed from the microphone through the volume- 
controls are converted into variations in exposure of the 
film on the recording machine running in synchronism 
with the action camera. The transformation from 
electrical variations into light variations is carried out 
by a piece of apparatus on the recording machine known 
as a “‘light valve”? which operates as follows: 


This apparatus consists of two metal ribbons placed 
edge to edge across a suitable framework and separated 
from each other by one-thousandth of an inch, so that 
a gap is formed. The apparatus is so mounted in a 
magnetic field that currents passing along these ribbons 
cause them to increase or decrease their distance from 
one another. On one side of the unit, a lamp as a 
source of light is provided, and on the other side is the 
negative running through the recording machine, 111 
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it will be seen that if the amplified speech currents from 
the stage pass through the ribbons the gap between 
them will vary and consequently allow a greater or 
lesser amount of light to pass through on to the film, 
giving an exposure which will vary according to the 
electrical variation supplied by the amplifier. 

This negative is then developed to a definite known 
degree and a print made in the laboratories, a process 
which covers multitudinous activities. 


Reproduction 


Certain alkaline metals such as caesium, potassium 
and sodium have the common property of responding 
to the stimulus of light, although individually they 
exhibit a preference in the photo-electric response to a 
narrow band of frequencies, just as a radio receiver is 
more sensitive to the frequency to which it is tuned. 
When enclosed in an evacuated or low-pressure glass 
container, the photo-electric cathode under light- 
stimulus emits electrons which will be attracted to a 
positively charged anode, the electron stream constitut- 
ing a current of which the magnitude depends upon the 
degree of stimulation. The complete assembly is known 
as a photo-electric cell or p.e.c. and is utilised for sound- 
reproduction as follows: 


A lamp and lens system is arranged to throw a narrow 
beam of light through the sound-track which is on the 
positive print. Light transmitted through the film falls 
upon the p.e.c., which is connected to a chain of ampli- 
fiers feeding groups of loud-speakers behind the screen 
of the theatre. As the film runs through the projector, 
the density variations recorded on the track cause the 
transmitted light to fluctuate and the p.e.c. to feed the 
amplifiers with minute electric currents which, after 
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great magnification, are used in some magneto-acoustic 
transformer (loud-speaker) to set up sound-pressure 
variations in the auditorium by means of a diaphragm. 


Noise Reduction 

The introduction of noise reduction was one of the 
most valuable aids to talking pictures. It was dis- 
covered that if the light shining through the film on to 
the p.e.c. was reduced on passages of low modulation, 
the background noise was correspondingly reduced, 
which discovery led to the invention of an ingenious 
device whereby, for low modulation, the spacing between 
the light valve ribbons is reduced by a direct current 
bias. As the modulation increases the bias is auto- 
matically reduced by applying a rectified signal in 
opposition until on full modulation the bias is com- 
pletely cancelled and the light valve ribbons fully 
opened. This has the effect of increasing the positive 
density on quiet passages. 


Dubbing 

Since music and effects are seldom recorded at the 
same time as dialogue, there comes a time towards the 
end of the production when music, effects and dialogue 
must be re-recorded or dubbed into the form of a single 
print. Consequently the three tracks are threaded up 
on three separate sound-heads (projectors minus arc 
lamps and lens system) and turned over in synchronism 
with the film-recording machine, and the sound output 
from each of the three tracks is passed through three 
separate volume-controls exactly as in the mixing booth. 
It is possible, therefore, to control the volume of each of 
these tracks and take from each the amount necessary 
to give the artistic effect desired by the director. The 
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resultant sound is passed througha master volume-control 
to an amplifier and on to the recording machine giving 
us our new sound-tracks. 

In dubbing, amazing things can be done by means of 
equalisers—that is, hard or shrill voices can be softened 
and toned down. Bass responses in an orchestra can be 
reduced or reinforced, wind noises on the microphone 
in exterior shots can be minimised; “‘booming”’ voices 


can be made more pleasing and intelligible; echo can 
be added, etc. 


Post-synchronisation and Play-back 


Where, for some reason, the original sound-record has 
been spoiled, to avoid shooting a scene again it is 
necessary to post-synchronise sound to fit the picture. 
For this purpose the artist, whose voice is to be used for 
post-synchronisation, is placed before a microphone in 
the studio and on to a screen is projected the scene to 
be post-synchronised. The artist can therefore watch 
the movement of the lips on the screen and talk into the 
microphone. To assist the artist the original sound 
track is run on a sound-head in synchronism with the 
picture and the output from this sound-head is fed to a 
pair of earphones so that he can listen on them while 
talking into the microphone. It sounds rather difficult, 
but after a few rehearsals the result obtainable can be 
identical with that of the original sound-track. A 
film-recording machine is run in synchronism with the 
other two machines and records the lines as spoken 
into the microphone. 

Play-back is almost a reversal of post-synchronisation, 
and is used in cases where it is difficult to obtain good 
sound and good photography at the same time; for 
instance, in the case of an artist singing when it 1s 
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desired to cover this in extremely long as well as close 
shots. 

In this case the recording of the voice takes place 
first and is played-back through a loud-speaker on the 
set. The sound-head or wax machine, whichever is 
being used, is turned over in synchronism with the 
picture camera, and the artist carries out the necessary 
lip movement to the sound while being photographed. 


Music Recording 


The recording of music is an art that requires some- 
thing more than the knowledge necessary for the 
recording of dialogue. In addition to having brilliant 
composing, conducting and playing, good music must 
of necessity be such that each instrument in the orchestra 
be heard except perhaps during solo parts, and there 
must be a sense of brilliance about the whole product. 
This can only be obtained by a good orchestra 
“balance”; that is, the positions of the players relative 
to the microphone is such that each instrument is picked 
up clearly. But even that does not give us good music, 
unless the acoustics of the building or studio in which 
the music is being played are of the correct reverbera- 
tion. Music can be easily ruined if the studio is either 
too “‘live’’ or too “dead’’. 


Acoustics 

A good knowledge of acoustics is most essential to 
good sound recording, no matter what type of sound 
is under consideration. 

The studio itself must first of all be treated with some 
sound-absorbing material to reduce the “‘liveness’” and 
give a satisfactory absorption curve over the entire 
frequency range, allowance being made for the fact 
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that the majority of the sets, unless specially con- 
structed, will add “‘liveness’”’ to the studio. In the case 
of music scoring, of course, a certain amount of “‘live- 
ness’’ is essential, but in dialogue recording may cause 
considerable trouble. 

Then again, the “‘liveness”’ or “‘reverberation”’ caused 
by plywood sets will tend to cause ““boominess”’ in speech 
—which causes it to lose intelligibility—unless the sets 
are well braced, that is supported and made rigid. 
Bad reflections may be caused by hard floors, or by 
tables or glass, and distortion take place in speech, 
which renders it difficult to understand. 


Theatre Reproducing 


From the dubbed film an action film is obtained from 
the laboratories—the double or “‘married” print; that 
is a combination print of both action and sound—as 
required for theatre showing. 

To do justice to the cinema patrons, the artist, the 
work of studios and laboratories, it is essential that the 
theatre equipment should be able to reproduce to the 
best advantage the complete range of frequencies 
recorded on the film, and therefore should be equipped 
with “wide range” reproduction. In this, by means of 
three different types of loud-speakers, the reproducing 
equipment is made linear over a far wider band of 
frequencies than if a single speaker were employed. 
Large moving-coil drivers, exponential horn loud- 
speakers take care of the bass, while high frequencies 
are looked after by small coil-driven horns known as 
“tweeters”, and under these conditions, therefore, 
assuming that the original recording is good, the 
reproduction should also be good. 

In so short an article it is not possible to describe in 
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any great detail the entire activities of the sound 
department, but it is hoped that the foregoing will have 
served to make the reader realise that a considerable 
amount of skill and energy is required by members of 
a sound department who hope to keep their results 
free from the criticisms of the cinemagoer. 
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